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THE  DUNGEO.V  OF  CIIILLON.H 


We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  readers  will  think 
this  view  of  Bonnivard’s  prison  no  unacceptable  addition 
to  the  literary  contents  of  to-day’s  Journal ;  and  yet  we 
are  rtrml}’’  convinced  that  it  will  be  the  innocent  CRUse  of 
tliis  Number’s  bein^  more  cut  up  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Not,  indeed,  by  critics — “  corbies  dinna  pick 
out  corbies’  een,”  except  when  something  is  to  be  gained 
by  it,  therefore  we  have  little  fear  of  our  brethren.  Our 
danger  impends  from  the  industrious  and  indefatigable 
manufacturers  of  scrap-books.  These  misses  will  scarcely 
give  their  papas  time  to  peruse  the  Journal  before  they 
unsheathe  their  bright  and  glittering  scissors. 

We  have  always  entertained  as  great  a  hatred  of  scrap- 
^Hioks  as  is  compatible  with  contempt.  They  are  ugly  to 
look  upon, — leaves  of  coarse  blue  tea-paper,  all  plastered 
oyer  with  scraps  of  coarse,  dii*ty  paper,  such  as  the  worst 
country  journals  are  printed  upon,  impressed  with  hack- 
Ueyed  Joe  Millers,  namby-pamby  and  vulgar  verses,  and 
Tfceipts  for  chilblains ;  and,  interspersed  with  these,  rude, 
formless  prints,  bedaubed  with  gamboge  and  Prussian 
l>lue.  They  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  albums  that 
penny  pictures,  which  used  to  be  our  delight  and 
*<»lace  at  school,  do  to  an  engraving  by  Burnet  or  Stewart. 
And  to  think  that  any  portion  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal  should  come  to  such  a  vault  of  all  the  Capiilets  ! 

.  But  this  is  not  all.  Our  mutilators  will  no  doubt  in- 
®cnbs  beneath  this  cut,  iu  a  legible,  sprawling  hand — full 
those  angles  and  stiRight  lines  which  ladies  now  alfect. 


Wood-cut  which  we  hive  prefixed  to  this  article  is  a 
llftn  ^Py»  upon  a  reduced  scale,  of  one  which  Mr 

in  the  April  fii-tcumlus  of  his  “  Year  Book,*’  We 
of  iudiuvd  to  present  it  to  oiir  n'aders,  as  Avell  on  account 

***^*‘**st  attaching  to  the  stibject,  as  from  a  desire  t4» 
th#  m  ♦  some  notion  of  the  elegance  of  the  illustrations  of 
Hon»t  work  of  gossiprede  we  have  met  \%'ith.  lV!r 

"o  <N>mmon  claims  upon  public  patronage.  His  work  is 
front,  amusing,  and  instnictive;  and  he  himself  is  a  worthy 
I  wugghfig  manfully  against  difiicultics. 


to  the  utter  confusion  of  its  and  ns,  of  os  and  ts — these 
lines  of  Byron  : 

“  There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mold, 

In  Chillon’s  dungeons  deep  and  old. 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey, 

Dim  with  a  dull,  imprison’d  ray, 

A  sunbeam  which  bath  lost  its  way, 

And  through  the  ci’evice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left; 

Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp, 
j  Like  a  marsh’s  meteor  lamp  : 

And  ill  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  And  these  ingenious  ladies  will  applaud  themselves  for 
the  gpfiiiis  and  taste  shown  in  such  a  colhxtation,  and  will 
parade  the  book  before  all  their  visitors,  and  sit  with  their 
needle-work  on  their  laps,  looking  demurely,  and  waiting 
for  applause. 

Now  we,  for  our  parts,  being  somewhat  older  than  we 
were  in  those  days  when  the  glance  of  a  dark  eye  passed 
wdtb  us  for  sentiment,  or  a  set  of  white  teeth  iHdiind  ruby 
lips  for  wit,  cannot  see  any  merit  in  this.  It  is  true,  that 
I  there  are  pillars,  rings,  and  chains  in  the  description,  and 
j  pillars,  rings,  and  chains  in  the  print, — but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true,  that  the  dungeon,  as  it  really  exists,  is  utter¬ 
ly  unlike  the  description  of  the  poet.  The  living  gloom 
which  his  powerful  description  makes  us  feel,  is  nut  there. 
Persons  who  could  quote  these  lines  as  applicable,  belong 
to  a  very  numerous  and  teasing  class.  They  have  no 
feeling  for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  but  they  have 
an  ear  for  the  melody  of  versification,  and  a  retentive 
memory,  and  they  are  continually  tickling  their  sense  of 
hearing  and  their  vanity,  by  letting  off  long  quotations  of 
poetry,  the  only  connexion  between  which  and  the  oocasion 
which  suggests  them,  is  the  casual  coiiicidenoe  of  some 
word.  Such  people  will  spout,  with  their  most  emphatic 
monotony, 

“  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp,”  &c. 

in  the  deep  hush  and  mysterious  glimmering  of  a  sum- 
‘mer’s  mixmlight,  when  any  person  with  the  soul  of  a 
cricket,  would  feel  the  inanity  of  these  sounding  words. 

Independently  of  the  coxcombical  emptiness  shown  by 
such  unapt  quoUitlons,  Ave  have  an  innate  aversion  to  all 
I  sentiment  expressed  through  the  medium  of  paste  and 
scissors.  It  is  too  mechanical  and  tawdry  for  our  taste. 

I  But  enough  of  this  matter. 

“  Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place.” 

Not,  indeed,  because  of  Byron’s  poem  ;  for  that  has 
little  connexion  with  it,  beyond  what  is  lent  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  touches  of  description  in  which  the  poet  indulges 
when  his  hero,  after  long  years  of  imprisonment,  looks 
out  upon  the  blue  Rhone,  the  distant  towns,  the  white 
sails,  and  the  small  green  isle 

“  Scarc-e  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 

But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  bree/e. 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
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And  on  it  there  were  youn^  flowers  growing, 

.4  Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

^  And  they  seem’d  joyous  each  and  all ; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem’d  to  fly.” 

Were  it  not  for  the  localities,  the  Chillon  of  Byron  has 
as  little  likehess  to  the  Chillon  of  reality,  as  Monmouth 
to  Macedon.  The  poet  took  the  hint  of  a  dungeon  and  a 
martyr  to  his  faith  from  Chillon,  but  this  was  all.  Both 
prison  and  prisoner  are  the  ci’eatures  of  his  own  imagiiLa- 
tion. 

'  It  is  Bonnivard  who  is  the  spirit  of  Chillon,  and  he  is  as 
little  like  the  sentimentalist  of  Byron’s  fancy  as  may  well 
he.  Indeed,  such  a  creature  as  the  latter  never  existed  save 
in  the  brain  of  a  deeply-read,  passion«ate,  and  imaginative 
poet,  too  young  to  have  an  accurate  perception  of  charac¬ 
ter.  He  is  neither  a  robust  and  gigantic  son  of  Uri,  nor 
a  sturdy  burgher  of  Berne,  nor  an  acute  and  fickle  citi¬ 
zen  of  Geneva.  He  is  an  amplification  of  the  story 
extant  in  our  schoolbooks  of  the  old  Chinese,  who,  upon 
being  liberated  at  the  death  of  an  Emperor,  and  find¬ 
ing  all  with  whom  he  could  claim  kindred  dead,  begged 
to  be  shut  up  again  ;  and  he  is  as  inferior  to  our  old 
Iriend  in  simple  and  intense  pathos,  as  he  is  superior  in 
imaginative  sentiment. 

Bonnivard  was  a  character  of  a  different  stamp — a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  not  one  who 
adhered  to  a  faith  merely  because  it  was  his  father’s— he 
hurst  the  bonds  of  old  superstition* — he  stood  up  against 
the  feudal  tyrants  of  the  day.  He  suffered  a  long  and  i 
dreary  imprisonment,  but  he  did  not  come  forth  from  it 
with  a  crippled  heart  and  alienated  understanding.  He 
came  forth  as  able  and  willing  as  ever  to  <lo  battle  for 
civil  liberty  and  the  reformed  religion.  Nor  was  he  one 
of  those  who  contend  for  liberty  with  a  blind  faith — 
sturdy  souls,  such  as  in  all  ages  have  striven  to  shake  off 
oppression,  merely  because  it  sat  uncomfortably  heavy 
upon  their  shoulders — good  and  useful  private  soldiers 
ill  the  armies  of  freedom.  Bonnivard  was  one  of  those 
superior  minds  who  love  liberty  much  for  itself,  but  more 
for  the  blessings  it  brings— increase  of  intellectual  power 
and  moral  worth.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  him,  when 
safely  seated  among  his  fellow-freemen  of  Geneva,  under 
his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  science  and  pure  tolerating  Christianity. 

There  is  a  touch  of  romance,  too,  in  the  adventures  of 
Bonnivard.  Of  a  noble  and  privileged  family,  early 
taught  to  feel  the  advantages  of  rank — for  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  priory  of  St  Victorat  the  early  age  of  fourteen — 
he  boldly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  republicans  of  Geneva, 
when  their  liberties  were  threatened  by  their  bishop  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  For  this  he  was  cast  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  when  no  more  than  twenty-three,  and  detained  a 
prisoner  for,  two  years.  Afterwards,  while  crossing 
Mount  Jura,  in  1530,  he  was  encountered  by  robbers, 
who  first  plundered  and  then  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  inveterate  enemy  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He 
remained  in  the  dungeon  of  Chillon  till  1536,  when  he 
was  delivered  by  the  invading  army  of  Berne.  He  was 
triumphantly  received  by  the  enfranchised  Genevese, 
who  adopted  him  ns  a  citizen,  presented  him  with  a  house, 
and  allotted  him  a  pension,  his  own  estates  having  been 
confiscated. 

It  IS  the  memory  of  this  champion  of  humanity  that 
hallows  the  dungeons  of  Chillon,  attracts  us  thither  as 
pilgrims,  or  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  their 
counterfeit.  There  needs  no  material  gloom  to  add  to 
the  horror  with  which  we  regard  the  walls  which  con¬ 
fined  the  generous,  the  brave,  the  devoted.  Puling 
lamentations  over  the  rending  of  human  ties  are  an  im¬ 
pertinence — they  break  in  upon  the  intellectual  majesty 
of  his  sufierings.  We  look  upon  the  traces  which  his 
steps  have  left  in  the  rocky  floor,  till  wc  can  scarcely  be- 


iieve  that  long  ages  have  passed  since  he  inhabited  the 
cell.  We  see  him  seated  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  pillars 
— not,  in  . seething  darkne^ — but  in  the  broad  cold  glare 
of  day,  which  shows  him  more  clearly  how  completely  he 
is  isolated  from  all  society.  These  are  no  common  dun- 
geons.  Tyranny  hath  lavished  all  her  pomp  upon  them 
as  if  to  make  them  a  temple  wherein  the  victims  to  her 
pride  might  be  worthily  immolated.  Yet  does  not  the 
illustrious  captive  droop,  or  “  ’bate  one  jot  of  heart  ” 
He  thinks  only  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffers,  and 
the  thought  strengthens  him.  He  sits  proud  and  un¬ 
bending — an  innocent  Marius  upon  the  ruins  of  despotUnl 
which  he  has  overthrown  by  raising  his  soul  above  its 
petty  malice. 

How  much  more  worthy  of  such  a  scene  is  Byron’s 
Sonnet  on,  than  his  Prisoner  ofy  Chillon  ! 

“  Paternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind  ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  !  thou  art, 

For  tliere  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign’d — 

'  To  fetters,  apd  the  damp  vault’s  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  e^iiquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  PYeedofn’s  faipe  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chilhm  !  thy  prison  Is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  Hwas  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  |f  thy  cold  pavement  w’ere  a  sod. 

By  Bonnivard  !~May  none  those  marks  efface! 

P’or  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God.” 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


The  Characters  of  Theophrastus  ;  illustrated  hy  Phymy- 
nomical  Sketches.  To  which  are  subjoined  Hints  on  the 
Individual  Varieties  of  Human  Nature^  and  General 
Remarks.  {Being  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Family  Classical 
Library.)  London.  Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy.  183U 

In  the  ancient  world,  Greece  alone  (perhaps  we  might 
even  restrict  the  assertion  to  Athens)  produced  a  body  ot 
ethical  philosophy.  The  prophets,  the  teachers  of  the 
“  chosen  seed,”  restricted  themselves  to  the  occasional  enun¬ 
ciation  of  moral  axioms — deeply  felt,  comprehensive,  em¬ 
bodied  in  glowing  poetry  ;  they  sought  to  establish  no 
systematic  digest  of  moral  truth.  Other  Oriental  nations 
wasted  their  time  in  twisting  what  moral  precepts  they 
elaborated  into  fantastic  enigmas.  The  Romans  hung 
festoons  of  beautiful  illustration  around  the  temple  reared 
by  the  Greeks,  but  added  neither  to  its  compass  nor  its 
solidity.  They  traced  out  with  greater  accuracy  some 
minute  fibres  of  the  moral  frame,  but  they  took  no  com¬ 
manding  view  of  its  circumference,  or  the  bearing  of  its 

parts.  ^ 

In  Athens,  however — a  city  against  which  it  has  pleased 
certain  elegant  sch«*lars  of  the  day  to  discharge  all  their 
narrow  stock  of  small  envenomed  sarcasms — a  succession 
of  philosophers  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  0  a 
sy’stem  of  moral  philosophy, — nay,  carried  the  building  to 
a  height  which  has  not,  even  to  this  day,  been  much  o\er 
topped.  First  came  Scicrates — the  practical  plrlosop  er. 
Of  the  doctrines  which  he  propounded,  and  the  pecu  lar 
bent  of  his  investigations,  we  know  nothing 
What  accounts  we  have  of  them  are  contained  in 
writings  of  his  disciples,  and  more  or  less  tinge  an 
modified  by  their  peculiar  hahits  of  thought.  A» 
however,  as  we  can  judge,  he  studied  with  an 
cernment  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  relations  in  " 
human  beings  stand  to  each  other  and  to  the 
universe,  in  order  to  discover  precepts  for  the  rego  a 
of  their  actions,  by  an  adherence  to  which  the 
happiness  might  be  increased.  He  seems  to 
garded  mere  speculative  knowleilge,  to  have  puisue 

enquiries  alone  as  could  be  turned  to  a  practicii  use. 
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we  can  trust  Xenophon — and  the  simple,  unambitious 
style  of  his  work,  renders  him  little  obnoxious  to  suspicion 
—Socrates  possessed  a  clear  insight  into  the  characters  of 
men,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  the  workings  and  tendencies 
of  passion.  In  the  didactic  part  of  his  labours,  he  was 
assisted  by  an  uncommon  power  of  setting  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  clear  light,  and  a  talent  for  discovering,  and 
urging  to  different  individuals,  those  motives  most  calcu¬ 
lated  to  influence  them.  He  was  a  Utilitarian  in  a  libe¬ 
ral  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  he  respected  those  feelings 
which  the  sect  of  modern  philosophers  who  affect  the  title 
too  frequently  disregard.  He  was  possessed  of  an  ener¬ 
getic  will,  capable  of  controlling  his  emotions  by  his  con¬ 
victions,  thus  lending  a  moral  sublimity  to  his  character, 
and  increasing  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 

His  disciple  Plato  was  endowed  with  a  mind  of  loftier 
aspirations,  more  delicate  sense  of  beauty,  and  wider 
grasp  of  intellect,  but  less  power  of  practical  application. 
Socrates  not  only  formed  his  own  character  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  he  sought  to  adapt  himself  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  teach  his  secret  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
Plato’s  mind  was  more  turned  inward.  He  felt  vividly 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  perfected  human  character, 
and  sought  to  conform  his  own  to  his  glowing  ide.!,  by 
cultivating  his  t>owers  and  capabilities  to  the  uttermost. 
He  felt  the  reflected  nobility  which  the  expansion  of  the 
intellect  and  imagination  casts  upon  the  whole  man.  He 
sought  to  perfect  himself,  not  like  Socrates,  by  subduing 
every  thought,  wish,  and  action,  to  the  mastery  of  a  will 
guided  by  fixed  principles,  but  by  ennobling  every  tend¬ 
ency  of  his  nature,  and  rendering  it  incapable  of  ill.  In 
this  proud  and  daring  attempt — striving  to  communicate 
something  of  the  divinity  to  his  soul,  by  fixing  his  gaze 
upon  its  glories^to  expand  his  mind,  by  embracing  the 
knowledge  of  universal  nature — to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  assaults  of  evil,  by  the  conviction  that  the 
attainment  of  moral  beauty  is  the  chief  good — he  was 
hut  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  state  of  human  nature. 
Hence,  his  rules  for  the  constitution  of  political  society 
are  frequently  inept.  Hence,  instead  of  mingling  with 
the  workingday  world  like  his  master,  and  seeking  to 
communicate  truth  to  all,  he  preferred  insinuating  his 
heavenly  temper  and  conceptions  into  the  feelings  as  well 
as  the  reason  of  a  few  select  disciples,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  confidential  intercourse.  He  felt  his  place  in 
the  moral  world.  It  was  his  to  form  those  who  were 
ftfterwards  to  stamp  their  own  charactei*s  upon  whole 
nations.  Of  him,  even  more  truly  than  of  Milton,  may 
*t  he  said. 


^His  soul  was  as  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 

He  had  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea. 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free.” 

To^  him  succeeded  Aristotle,  without  the  everyday 
practical  wisdom  of  Socrates,  and  without  the  wrapt 
pwtic  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Plato,  but  with  a  subtlety 
^  apprehension,  and  a  grasp  of  intellect,  which  has  never 
n  equalled.  Socrates  taught  practical  morality  as  far 
^  It  regulates  our  outward  conduct  to  others.  Plato 
**?ht  practical  morality  as  far  as  it  regulates  the  in- 
^rd  man.  Aristotle  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

e  ooked  upon  the  whole  matter  as  a  great  philosophi- 
?  problem,  and  he  demonstrated  it.  The  scholar  ol 
rates  who  acts  up  to  his  master’s  precepts,  will  be  an 
^reeable  and  safe  companion,  but  it  is  possible  that  he 
*y  not  command  our  love.  The  scholar  of  Plato  may 
A  *^®**K®**®U8  friend,  but  not  from  predetermination, 
^n.  ^  object  of  deep  and  reverential  devotion, 

e  scholar  of  Aristotle  will  indubitably  know  all  about 

trn  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  eithei 

p^^orthy  or  estimable. 

review  it  appears  that  these  three  master- 
jj  i*  -  ***cceeded  in  accumulating  a  great  mass  of  inate- 
®*ijaustive  system  of  ethics.  Plato  elucida- 
principles  of  our  nature  which  constitute  the 
Socrates  taught  what  ought  to  be  his  de¬ 


portment  in  society.  Aristotle  arranged  the  results  of 
their  investigations  in  scientific  form,  and  made  a  bold 
offer  at  a  theory  of  morals.  How  much  has  since  been 
added  to  what  they  have  achieved,  we  may  enquire  upon 
some  other  occasion.  Our  object  in  making  this  recapi¬ 
tulation  at  present,  is  to  show  the  progress  made  In  moral 
science  at  the  time  Theophrastus  commenced  his  career, 
as  the  only  fair  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  his 
works. 

The  original  name  of  this  philosopher  was  Tyrtamus. 
He  was  born  in  Lesbos,  about  395  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  He  studied  under  Plato.  At  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Aristotle,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Euphrastus, 
(the  good  speaker,)  for  which  he  substituted,  at  a  later 
period  that  of  Theophrastus,  (the  divine  speaker.)  He 
succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum.  Diogenes  Laertius 
enumerates  the  titles  of  above  two  hundred  treatises 
which  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  The  work  of  which 
an  able  and  elegant  translation  is  now  offered  to  the 
public,  is  apparently  only  a  fragment.  thus  describes 
its  object  in  a  prefatory  epistle  ; 

“  You  know,  my  friend,  that  I  have  long  been  an  atten¬ 
tive  observer  of  human  nature :  I  am  now  in  the  ninety- 
ninth  year  of  my  age;  and  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  I  have  conversed  familiarly  with  men  of  all  classes, 
and  of  various  climes ;  nor  have  I  neglected  closely  to  watch 
the  actions  of  individuals, — as  well  the  profligate  ns  the  vir¬ 
tuous.  With  these  qualifleations,  I  have  thought  myself 
fitted  for  the  task  of  describing  those  habitual  pe(;uliarities 
by  which  the  manners  of  every  one  are  distinguished.  I 
shall  therefore  present  to  your  view,  in  succession,  the  do¬ 
mestic  conduct,  and,  what  may  be  terme<],  the  besetting 
pi’actices  of  various  characters.  I  am  willing,  my  friend 
Polycles,  to  believe  that  a  work  of  this  kind  may  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  succeeding  generation,  who,  by  consulting  these 
patterns  of  good  and  of  evil,  may  learn  at  once  to  avoid 
what  is  base,  and  to  assimilate  their  sentiments  and  their 
habits  to  what  is  noble ;  and  thus  become  not  unworthy  of 
their  virtuous  ancestors.  I  now  turn  to  my  task  :  it  will* 
be  your  part  to  follow  my  steps,  and  to  judge  of  the  cor-- 
rectness  of  my  observations.  Omitting,  therefore,  any  far¬ 
ther  prefatory  matter,  I  commenc-e  by  describing  the  Dis¬ 
sembler;  and  in  conformity  with  the  plan  which  I  propose 
to  pursue  throughout  the  work,  I  shall  first  briefly  define 
the  term ;  and  then  |)ortray  the  manners  of  the  supposed 
individual  to  whom  the  chai*acter  is  attribute<l.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit,  according  to 
their  specific  differences,  the  several  dispositions  incident  to 
human  nature.” 

Only  thirty  of  the  sketches  which  the  author  here  pro¬ 
mises  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  these  are  all  pictures 
of  vicious  characters.  As  they  are  the  earliest,  however, 
so  are  they  among  the  happiest  •specimens  of  a  inuch-a<l- 
mired  class  of  essays— brief  and  felicitous  sketches  of 
character.  The  following  will  serve  to  show  the  style 
of  Theophrastus  : 

THE  ADULATOR. 

“  Adulation  is  the  base  converse  of  an  inferior  with  one 
from  whom  he  seeks  some  sordid  advantage.  I’he  Adula¬ 
tor,  walking  with  his  patron,  says,  ‘  Mark  you  not  how  the 
eyes  of  all  are  turned  towards  you  ?  There  is  not  another 
man  in  the  city  who  attracts  so  much  attention.  It  was 
but  yesterday  that  the  estimation  in  which  you  are  hebi 
was  publicly  acknowledged  in  the  portico  :  there  were  more 
than  thirty  persons  sitting  together ;  and,  in  the  c<»urse  of 
conversation,  it  was  enquired  who  merited  to  be  called  tlie 
most  worthy  citizen  of  the  state;  when  one  and  all  agree<l 
that  you  were  the  man.*  While  he  pnn'eeds  with  discourse 
of  this  sort,  he  employs  himself  in  picking  some  fiarticle  of 
down  from  the  great  man’s  cloak ;  or,  if  a  gust  of  wind  has 
lodged  an  atom  of  straw  in  his  curls,  he  cai'efully  removes 
it ;  and,  smiling,  a/lds,  *  See,  now,  because  these  two  days 
I  have  not  been  with  you,  your  beard  is  filled  with  grey 
hairs ;  and  yet,  to  say  truth,  no  man  of  your  yetti*s  has  a 
head  of  hair  so  black.* 

“  When  his  patron  is  about  to  speak,  the  parasite  imposes 
silence  on  all  present ;  and  he  himself,  while  he  listens 
gives  signals  of  applause;  and  at  every  pausi*  exclaims, 
‘  Wellsiiid!  well  said!’  If  the  s|)eaker  is  plei^i  to  be 
*  faci'tious,  he  fon^  a  grin  ;  or  puts  his  cloak  to  his  mouth, 
iis  if  striving  to  suppn*ss  a  burst  of  laughter.  He  commands 
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those  whom  they  may  meet  in  a  narrow  way  to  give  place, 
while  his  friend  passes  on.  He  provides  himself  with 
apples  and  pears,  which  he  presents  to  the  children  of  tl»e 
family  in  the  presence  of  the  father;  and,  kissing  them, 
exclaims,  ‘  Worthy  offspring  of  a  noble  slock  !* 

‘  The  foot,’  says  thehumblecompanion,  when  the  great 
roan  would  fit  himself  with  a  pair  of  shoes, — ‘  the  foot  is  of 
a. handsomer  make  than  the  pair  you  are  trying.*  He  runs 
before  his  patron  when  he  visits  his  friends,  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach  ;  saying,  ‘  He  comes  to  thee:*  then  he  re¬ 
turns  with  some  such  formality  as,  ‘  I  have  announced 
yoii.*  ** 

From  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  Theophrastus,  we 
can  only  regard  him  as  one  who,  leaving  the  scientific 
department  of  the  study  of  man  where  he  found  it,  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  its  natural  history. 
This  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  ever  since  been 
pursued  in  such  a  desultory  way,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  a  higher  value,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  even 
to  the  inimitable  delineations  of  this  author. 

,  The  translation  now  before  us  is  (as  we  have  already 
observed)  ably  executed,  except  in  tlie  titles  of  some  of 
the  sketches,  which  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  cha¬ 
racters  contemplated  by  the  author.  The  work  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  spirited  engravings,  and  richly  deserves  the  public 
patronage. 

Ornithological  biography  ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  TJahits 
>  of  the  I3irds  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  accom¬ 
panied  by  Descriptions  of  the  objects  represented  in  the 
"  work  entitled,  the  Birds  of  America,  and  interspersed 

with  Delineations  of  American  Scenery  and  Manners, 

By  John  James  Audubon.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  512. 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  Black.  London  ;  Longman  and 
Co.  1831.  i 

'  This  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  calling — of  a 
true  enthusiast,  for  the  contagion  of  his  feelings  extends 
to  the  reader.  We  sit  with  Mr  Audubon,  day  after  day, 
amid  the  fog,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  upon  the  bleak 
and  barren  rock,  waiting  for  the  approach  of  some  un¬ 
known  species  of  eagle,  a  transient  glance  of  which  has 
chained  him  to  the  spot.  We  track  the  deer,  with  patient 
assiduity,  through  the  long  and  tangled  herbage,  over  the 
mouldering  stems  of  trees,  and  beneath  the  verdant  canopy 
of  the  forest.  We  are  not  only,  as  he  expresses  himself 
in  his  introductory  address,  “  brought  into  contact  with 
an  American  woodsman,” — we  assume  the  character  for 
the  time.  Never,  since  we  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  have 
we  felt  such  a  hankering  to  enact  the  part  of  any  one 
whose  adventures  we  were  reading. 

Audubon  is  an  American  by  birth.  The  productions 
of  nature  were  objects  of  intense  interest  to  him  before  he 
could  render  to  himself  a  reason  for  his  emotions.  His 
father  encouraged  the  propensity,  by  accompanying  him 
on  his  rambles,  procuring  for  him  birds  and  ffowers, 
pointing  out  their  peculiarities,  and  describing  their  habits. 
Young  Audubon  strove  to  preserve  the  specimen.?  of  na¬ 
tural  history  which  fell  into  his  hands,  but  found,  to  his 
mortification,  that  death  instantly  dulled  and  sullied  the 
brightness  of  their  vesture.  The  father  came  again  to 
his  assistance,  by  putting  into  his  hands  a  book  of  illus¬ 
trations.  From  that  moment  he  became  a  painter,  us 
well  as  a  collector,  of  specimens  of  natural  history.  With 
a  true  feeling  of  art,  however,  he  could  not  satisfy  him¬ 
self;  and  the  ]irodiictions  of  the  preceding  year  were  re¬ 
gularly  made  bonfires  in  celebration  of  his  birthday. 
Being  sent  to  France  for  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
he  there  formed  his  hand  and  eye  under  the  guidance  of 
David.  But  his  love  of  art  was  subordinate  to  his  love 
oi'  nature,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  forests,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  old  pursuits  with  fresh  vigour. 

Audubon  has  tried,  in  his  time,  various  branches  of 
commerce,  but  ever  without  profit.  His  soul  was  in  the 
woods  :  the  <lin,  smoke,  and  bustle  of  the  city  might 
surround  him,  but  the  cataract  of  the  rock,  the  lofty  pine. 


making  wild  music  as  its  long  branches  waved  in  the 
wind,  and  the  eagle,  describing  wide  circles  far  above  him 
were  present  to  his  view.  Nature  was  not  to  be  re* 
pressed.  For  twenty  years  he  ransacked  the  woods 
lakes,  and  prairies  of  America.  And  all  this  he  did  simply 
from  an  engrossing  love  of  nature.  The  thought  of 
turning  his  pursuits  to  account,  and  increasing  by  their 
means  the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  never  once  seems 
to  have  struck  him,  until  he  accidentally  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Unable  to  find  in  America  engravers  who  would  under¬ 
take  to  do  justice  to  his  drawings,  he  embarked  fop 
England.  It  was  in  Edinburgh  that  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  engravings.  Unexpected  difficulties 
came  in  the  way,  and  the  work  was  transferred  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Robert  Ilavell,  jim. 
Four  years  have  now  ela])sed  since  the  commenceineiit  of 
this  stupendous  work  ;  and  one  volume  <d’  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  containing  a  hundred  plates— in  which  every  bird 
is  represented  as  large  as  life — is  now  befi>re  the  public. 
The  work  now  on  our  table  is  intended  to  describe  these 
illustrations. 

It  contains  the  descriptions  of  ninety-nine  specimensof 
American  birds,  many  of  them  entirely  new,  all  of  them 
presented  to  us  with  unprecedented  fi<lelity,  feeling,  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  habits.  With  the  assistance 
of  Mr  Macgillivray,  l\Ir  Audubon  lays  before  ns  excellent 
scientific  descriptions  of  every  species.  But  the  great 
charm  of  the  work  consists  in  his  own  narratives  of  the 
habits  of  the  diff’erent  birds,  the  manner  in  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  them,  and  his  long  and  ]>ainful 
searches  after  them.  Interspersed  are  twenty  essays  illus¬ 
trative  of  American  scenery  and  manners,  which  convey 
to  the  reader  a  more  correct  and  pleasing  idea  of  the  back- 
settlements  than  any  thing  we  have  met  with.  We 
know  not  whether  we  most  admire  the  author’s  sketches 
of  character  or  of  inanimate  nature.  Ilis  Colonel  Boon, 
Eccentric  Naturalist,  and  Original  Painter,  are  valuable 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Ills  hur¬ 
ricane  is  a  splendid  and  powerful  piece  of  poetry — his 
earthquake,  if  possible,  still  more  grand.  We  could  expa¬ 
tiate  forever  on  the  charms  of  this  work,  but  one  extract 
w’ill  serve  better  to  give  our  readers  a  just  notion  of  it. 
Two  of  these  essays  have  already  graced  our  columns— 
the  Flood  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Improvements  of  its^ 
Navigation — we  now  add  another  : 


THE  PRAIRIE. 


‘‘On  iry  return  fi*om  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  cross  one  of  the  wide  prairies,  which,  in 
that  ]iortion  of  the  United  States,  vary  the  aiipearaiice  ul 
the  country.  The  weather  was  fine,  all  around  me  was  as 
refreshing  and  blooming  as  if  it  had  just  issued  from  the 
bosom  of  nature.  My  knapsack,  my  gun,  and  my 
were  all  I  bad  for  baggage  and  company.  But,  ahhou^' 
well  nioccassiiied,  I  moved  slowly  along,  attracted  by  tic 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  the  gambols  ol  the  fa'vnj 
around  their  dams,  to  all  appearance  as  thoughtless  o 
danger  as  I  lelt  myself.  .  . 

“  My  march  was  of  long  duration  ;  I  saw  the  sun  sinking 
beneath  the  horizon  long  before  I  could  perceive  any  ap* 
pearaiice  of  woodland,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  ol  mao  na< 

I  met  with  that  day.  The  track  which  I  followed 
only  an  old  Indian  trace,  and  as  darkness  overshaded  t  ic 
prairie,  I  felt  some  desire  to  reach  at  least  a  copse,  in  wl|'^’ 

I  might  lie  down  to  rest.  The  night-hawks  were 
miiig  over  and  around  me,  attracted  by  the  buzzing 
of  the  beetles  which  form  their  food,  and  the  ^ 
howling  of  wolves  gave  me  some  hope  that  I  should  sou 
arrive  at  the  skirts  of  some  woodland.  .  ..  .. 

“  I  did  so,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
attracting  my  eye,  I  moved  towards  it,  full  ol 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  camp  of  some  wandering  _ 
I  was  mistaken  I  discovered  by  its  glare 
from  the  hearth  of  a  small  log  cabin,  and  that  a  tall  g  ^ 
passed  and  repassed  between  it  and  me,  as  if  busily  engas 
in  household  arrangements.  . 

“I  reached  the  spot,  and  presenting  myself  at  the 
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asked  the  tall  figure,  which  proved  to  he  a  woman,  if  I 
mi'^ht  take  shelter  under  her  roof  for  the  night.  Her 
voice  was  gruff,  and  her  attire  negligently  thrown  about 
her.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  walked  in,  took 
a  wooden  stool,  and  quietly  seated  myself  by  the  fire.  The 
next  object  that  attracted!  my  notice,  was  a  finely  formed 
voung  Indian,  resting  his  head  between  his  hands,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees.  A  long  bow  rested  against  the  log 
wall  near  him,  while  a  quantity  id' arrows  and  two' or  three 
raccoon  skins  lay  at  his  feet.  He  moved  not ;  he  appa¬ 
rently  breathed  not.  Acciistomeil  to  the  habits  of  the 
Indians,  and  knowing  that  they  pay  little  attention  to  the 
approach  of  civilized  strangers — a  circumstance  which  in 
some  countries  is  considered  as  evincing  the  apathy  of  their 
character — I  mldressed  him  in  French— a  language  not 
iinfreqiiently  ]>artially  known  to  the  people  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  lie  raised  his  head,  pointed  to  one  of  his  eyes 
with  his  finger,  and  gave  me  a  sigiiifie^mt  glance  with  the 
other.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood.  The  fact  was, 
that  an  hour  before  this,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  discharging 
an  arrow  at  a  raccoon  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  the  arrow  had 
split  upon  the  cord,  and  sprung  hack  with  such  violence 
into  his  right  eye  as  to  destroy  it  for  ever. 

“  Feeling  hungry,  I  enquired  what  sort  of  fare  I  might 
expect.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not  to  be  seen,  but 
many  large  untanned  bear  and  bulfalo  hides  lajr  piled  in  a 
cnriier.  1  drew  a  fine  timepiece  from  my  breast,  and  told 
the  woman  that  it  was  late,  and  that  I  was  fatigued.  She 
had  espied  my  watch,  the  richness  of  which  seemed  to 
operate  upon  her  feidings  with  elect !  ic  quickness.  She  told 
me  that  there  was  plenty  of  venison  and  jerked  bufialo 
meat,  and  that  on  removing  the  ashes  I  shoiiid  find  a  cake. 
But  my  watch  had  struck  her  fancy,  and  her  curiosity  had 
to  be  gratified  by  an  immediate  sight  of  it.  I  took  off  tlie 
gold  chain  that  secured  it  from  around  my  neck,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  her.  She  was  all  ecstasy,  spoke  of  its  beauty, 
asked  me  its  value,  and  put  the  chain  round  her  brawny 
neck,  saying  how  happy  the  possession  of  such  a  watch 
should  make  her.  Thoughtless,  and,  as  I  fancied  myself, 
in  so  retired  a  spot,  secure,  I  paid  little  attention  to  her  talk 
or  her  raoveinents.  I  heljied  my  dog  to  a  good  supper  of 
venison,  and  was  not  long  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  my 
own  appetite. 

“  The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  in  extreme  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  passed  and  repassed  me  several  times,  and  once 
pinched  me  on  the  side  so  violently,  that  the  pain  nearly 
brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I  looked  at  him. 
His  eye  met  mine  ;  but  his  look  was  so  forbidding,  that  it 
struck  a  chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my  system.  He 
again  seated  himself,  drew  his  butcher-knife  from  its  greasy 
sciibbard,  examined  its  edge,  as  I  would  do  that  of  a  razor 
suspected  dull,  replaced  it,  and  again  taking  his  tomahawk 
ftom  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with  tobacco,  and  sent 
nie  expressive  glances  whenever  our  hostess  chanced  to  have 
her  back  towards  us. 

‘‘Never  until  that  moment  had  my^  senses  been  awakened 
tD  the  danger  which  1  now  suspected  to  be  about  me.  I 
Returned  glance  for  glance  to  my  companion,  and  rested 
''cll  assured  that,  whatever  enemies  I  might  have,  he  was 
wot  of  their  mirnher. 

‘  I  ^ked  the  woman  for  my  watch,,  wound  it  up,  and, 
P**®t®wce  of  wishing  to  see  how  the  weather  miglit 
pi*«bably  be  on  the  morrow,  took  up  my  gun,  and  walked 
tl*  I  slipj)ed  a  ball  into  eacdi  barrel,  scraped 

le  euges  of  flints,  reiievv’ed  the  ju  imings,  and,  return- 

I*?  gave  a  favourable  account  of  my  observations, 

f  •  bear-skins,  made  a  pallet  of  them,  and,  calling 
y  aithful  dog  to  my  side,  lay  down,  with  my’’ gun  close  to 
asleep  a  few  minutes  was,  to  all  appearance,  fast 

and  ^  time  had  elapsed,  when  some  voices  were  heard, 

way  I  saw  two  athletic  youths 
hearing  a  dead  stag  on  a  pole.  They 
thorn  1  burden,  and,  asking  for  whisky^  helped 

freely  to  it.  Observing  me  and  the  wounded 
raju*'T/  who  I  was,  and  why  the  devil  that 

Hot  a  ^^**wwing  the  Indian,  who,  they”  knew,  understood 
for  Rj  Hnglish)  was  in  the  house.  The  mother — 

nierit’  ^  ^  P^’w^'^^d  to  he,  bade  them  speak  less  loudly”,  made 
watch,  and  took  them  to  a  corner,  where  a 
sr'^*^***i  P^wce,  the  purport  of  which  it  required 
He  in  guess.  I  tapped  iny  dog  gently”, 

^dstin^^'  .  with  indescribable  pleasure  I  saw 

*rio  in**#!*^**^  ‘dteriiatel  v  fixed  on  me,  and  raised  towards  the 
siiu.*4i  *** I  felt  that  he  piuceived  <luiiger  in  ni\” 
ri,«  ■:  '  ,•  -a 'a  Uist  :;lu..cc  with  uif.  ^  ! 


The  lads  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselves  into  such 
condition,  that  1  already”  looked  upon  them  as  /tnrs  devom- 
bat  ;  and  the  freijuent  visits  of  the  whisky”  bottle  to  the  Ugly 
mouth  of  their  dam,  I  hoped  would  soon  reduce  her  to  a 
like  state.  Judge  of  my”  astonishment,  reader,  when  I  saw 
this  incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carving-knife,  and  go  to  the 
grindst4Hie  to  whet  its  iHiije.  I  saw  her  pour  the  water  on 
the  (urnirig  machine,  and  watched  her  working  away  with 
the  dangerous  instrument,  until  the  cold  sweat  covered  every 
pait  of  my  body”,  in  despite  of  my  determination  to  defend 
myself  to  the  last.  Her  task  finished,  she  walked  to  her 
reeling  sons,  and  said,  ‘  There,  that'll  soon  settle  him  ! 
13i>y’s,  kill  you  — — ,  and  then  for  the  watch.* 

“  I  turned,  cocked  my”  gun-locks  silently,  touched  my 
faitliful  companion,  and  lay”  ready”  to  start  up  and  shoot  the 
first  who  might  attempt  iny”  life.  The  moment  was  fast 
approaching,  and  that  night  might  have  been  my  last  in 
this  world,  had  not  Providence  made  preparations  for  my 
rescue.  All  was  ready”.  The  inferiml  hag  wius  advancing 
slowly”,  probably”  contemplating  the  best  way  of  dispatching 
me,  whilst  her  sons  should  be  engaged  with  the  Indian.  1 
was  several  times  on  the  eve  of  rising,  and  shooting  her  oii 
the  spot ; — but  she  was  not  to  be  punished  thus.  The  d(M)r 
was  suddenly  opened,  and  there  entered  two  stout  travellers, 
each  with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  I  bounced  up  on 
my  feet,  and  making  them  most  heartily  welcome,  told  them 
how  well  it  was  for  me  that  they  should  have  arrived  at 
that  moment.  The  tale  was  told  in  a  minute.  The  drunken 
sons  were  secured,  and  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her  defence 
and  vociferations,  share<l  the  same  fate.  The  Indian  fairiy 
danced  with  joy”,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that,  as  he  could 
not  sleep  for  pain,  he  vv”ouM  watch  over  us.  You  may  sup¬ 
pose  we  slept  much  less  than  we  talked.  The  two  strangers 
gave  me  an  account  of  their  once  having  been  themselves  in 
a  somewhat  similar  situation.  Day  came,  fair  and  rosy, 
and  with  it  the  punishment  of  our  captives. 

“  They  were  now  quite  sobered.  Their  feet  were  un¬ 
bound,  but  their  arms  were  still  securely  tied.  We  march¬ 
ed  them  into  the  woods  off  the  road,  and  having  used  them 
as  Regulators  were  wont  to  use  such  delinquents,  we  set 
fire  to  the  cabin,  gave  all  the  skins  and  implements  to  the 
y”oung  Indian  warrior,  and  proceeded,  well  pleased,  towards 
the  settlements. 

“  During  upwards  of  twenty”-five  y”ears,  when  my  wan¬ 
derings  extended  to  all  parts  of  our  country,  this  was  the 
only  time  at  which  my”  life  was  in  danger  from  my”  fellow- 
creatures.  Indeed,  so  little  risk  do  travellers  run  in  the 
United  States,  that  no  one  born  there  ever  dreams  of  any 
to  be  encountereil  on  the  roaii ;  and  I  can  only  account  for 
this  occurrence  by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
cabin  were  not  Americans. 

“  Will  y”ou  believe,  good-natured  reader,  that  not  many 
miles  from  the  place  where  this  adventure  happened,  anil 
where  fifteen  years  ago  no  habitation  belonging  to  civilized 
man  was  expecteil,  and  very  few  ever  seen,  large  roads  are 
now  laid  out,  cultivation  has  <*onverted  the  woimIs  into  fei- 
tile  fiebis,  taverns  have  been  erecte<l,  and  much  ot  what  we 
Americans  call  comfort  is  to  he  met  with.  So  fast  dm*s  iiii- 
prov’eiiieiit  proceed  in  our  abundant  a. id  free  country.’* 

]VIr  Audubon  has  done  much  to  silence  ca  set  of  critics 
who  affect  to  desjnse  America;  and  we  know,  that  when 
he  returns  from  the  journey  upon  wliich  he  is  now  set¬ 
ting  out,  he  will  do  more.  Ijaugh  at  the  y”oung  republic 
indeed  !  Where  is  the  state  of  the  old  world  that  can 
show  any  results  of  private  and  unaided  enterprise  t(> 
stand  in  competition  with  what  has  been  effected  by 
three  men  bey”oiid  the  Atlantic — Wilson,  Charles  Hoiia- 
parte,  and  Audubon  ?  The  giant  is  awake,  and  though 
he  may”  dally  a  while  before  he  select  his  task,  it  is  neither 
from  want  of  will,  nor  of  power  to  work. 


Epitome  of  Eufflish  Literature;  or,  a  Concentration  of  the 
Matter  of  Standard  Erujlish  Authors.  Edited  under 
the  Superinteiideiice  ot  A.  J.  Valpy”,  IVI.  A.  Philost)- 
phical  Series — Pul- if  s  Moral  Philosophy.  London. 
I’rinted  by  A.  J.  Valpy.  1831. 

This  is  the  most  presumptuous,  impertinent,  ri<licii- 
lous,  coiiteiiiptihle,  and  disgusting  publication  of  thenine- 
tceiith  century.  Hv  the  time  tlie  reader  has  perused  the 
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advertisement  prefixed  to  this  volume,  he  will  cease  to  be 
startled  by  these  unceremonious  epithets. 

“  Much  as  we  owe  to  the  invention  of  printing,  its  good 
is  not  entirely  without  alloy.  From  the  facilities  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  rapid  march  of  mind,  books  are  multiplied  as 
if  by  magic;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  sterling  works  of 
each  successive  >age  are  thus,  from  the  want  of  leisure  to 
read  them,  rapidly  displaced  by  literature  of  a  lighter  cast, 
whose  aim  it  is  *  to  play  round  the  heart,  but  never  reach 
the  head.’” 

This  is  not  true.  It  is  the  sterling  works”  which 
remain,  while  the  lighter  impertinences — such  as  the 
work  we  are  now  reviewing — are  swept  away. 

To  divert  in  part  the  interest  felt  for  such  productions, 
it  is  intended  to  publish,  in  a  concentrated  form,  a  Series  of 
Standard  English  Authors  ;  of  whose  works  the  present 

{generation  know  little,  and  the  rising  youth  must  know 
ess;  although  the  names,  at  least,  of  such  writers  are 
*  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words,’  and  the  in¬ 
formation  they  convey,  suited  to  all  times,  places,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men,  is  cloth^  in  language,  which  has  of  necessity 
remained  stationary,  whilst  modes  of  thinking  and  writing 
have  insensibly  changed.” 


and  the  irruptions  of  barbarians.  Brevity  alone  secures 
immortality. 

Arr 

xxt 

Kxirv^ - 


any  book  that  is  short  enough.  And  yet  Homer  has 
8toi»d  the  shock  as  well  as  Anacreon.  All  ancient  authoi*s 
too,  agree,  according  toMr  Valpy,  in  giving  “  (he  maximum 
of  information  in  the  minimum  of  space.”  Did  he  ever 

hear  of  a  writer  called  Cicero,  who  was  at  one  time _ we 

adapt  our  language  to  the  notions  of  this  Cockney _ Loi^ 

Mayor  of  Home  ? 

“  The  series  will  be  confined  to  the  popular  productions 
of  writers  in  prose,  and  the  following  authors  will  be  lim 
selected ; 


Histoi'ical. 

BURNET. 

CLARENDON. 

GIBBON. 

HUME. 

ROBERTSON. 

See. 


Philoftophical. 

BACON. 

LOCKE. 

PA  LEY. 

&c. 


MisreUnneoux. 

ADDISON. 

GOLDSMITH. 

JOHNSON. 

MILTON. 

SWHT. 

&c.” 


It  has  been  said  by  some  gifted  authors  of  the  day,  less 
read,  we  confess,  than  they  deserve,  that  the  public  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  engrossed  with  light  and  frivolous 
reading.  They  imagined,  because  the  public  had  not  dis¬ 
cernment  to  appreciate  them,  that  it  must  be  blind  t»  all 
excellency.  The  cry  has  been  taken  up  by  raw  school¬ 
boys  and  empty  pedagogues,  who  never  heard  of  our  old 
English  authors  until  they  met  with  their  names  in  the 
pages  of  the  writers  we  allude  to— who  know  them  yet 
only  by  name — and  who  think  all  the  world  as  silly  and 
Ignorant  as  themselves.  We  can  pardon  this  in  a  school¬ 
boy — nay,  we  can  regard  it  as  an  augury  of  good.  But, 
when  we  hear  a  man  come  to  what  are  called  the  years 
of  discretion  use  such  language,  we  regard  it  as  a  sure 
sign  that  he  has  not  power  to  comprehend  or  penetrate 
the  workings  of  the  age. 

But  though  powerful  in  mind  and  rich  in  matter  are 
the  writers  of  England’s  proudest  period,  still  they  are  all 
deficient  in  the  one  thing  needful — brevity  ;  and  thus  the 
very  points,  on  which  they  plumed  themselves  in  their  own 
days,  have  led  to  their  present  partial  neglect.  Ever  more 
afraid  of  saying  too  little  than  too  much,  they  have  imposeil 
on  posterity  the  task  of  pruning  luxuriances  and  removing 
blemishes,  by  the  rejection  of  what  is  su];>erfiuous  in  matter 
and  quaint  in  style  ;  but  not  without  the  double  advantage 
on  our  part  of  retaining  all  that  is  useful,  and  of  imparting 
a  new  interest  to  it  by  the  system  of  concentration.” 

Was  ever  such  a  coxcomb !  Bacon,  Locke,  Hooker, 
Milton,  Taylor,  and  others,  were  “  pretty  men”  in  their 
day.  But  they  are  too  long  for  the  notions  of  our  modern 
Procrustes,  Mr  A.  J.  Valpy,  and  they  must  be  cut 
shorter  to  fit  his  standai’d.  We  are  to  read  and  admire, 
not  the  standard  authors  of  England,  but  those  portions 
of  them  to  which  A.  J.  Valpy,  editor  and  printer  of  sun¬ 
dry  questionable  editions  of  the  classics,  and  unused  school¬ 
books,  affixes  his  imprimatur.  The  goose  is  not  aware 
that  he  may  give  the  conclusions,  and  even  the  arguments 
of  one  of  these  writers,  and  yet,  by  lopping  off  his  peculiar 
imagery  and  illustration,  strike  at  the  vitality  of  the 
whole. 

“Of  the  value  of  such  a  principle,  the  best  proof  is  given 
by  the  unimitated  and  inimitable  authors  of  Greece  and 
llom&  Varied  as  their  works  are  in  suliject  and  style,  they 
Sill  unite  in  the  leading  point,  to  give  the  maximum  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  minimum  of  space,  and  have  thus  been 
able,  independent  of  their  intrinsic  value,  to  outlive  not  only 
the  darker  ages,  but  to  throw  a  lustre  even  on  more  enlight¬ 
ened  times.” 

This  is  a  new  and  wonderful  discovery.  According 
to  Mr  Valpy,  it  is  length  alone  that  subjects  a  manuscript 
work  to  the  ravages  of  time.  Short  books  bear  ab4)ut 
with  them  a  charmed  life,  and  are  proof  against  the 
attacks  of  fire  uud  vermin,  the  neglect  of  an  illiterate  age, 


Which  being  interpreted,  means, — That  Mr  A.  J. 
Valpy,  and  his  nameless  editor,  intend  to  publish  Abridge¬ 
ments  of  our  Historians,  Indexes  to  our  Philosophers, 
and  elegant  Extracts  from  our  Poets  and  Miscellaneous 
Authors.  And  this  they  are  childish  and  ignorant  enough 
to  call  “creating a  new  era  in  literature,'^ 

Seriously,  our  standard  authors  are  national  property, 
and  the  creature  which  dares  thus  presumptuously  to 
defile  and  nibble  at  them,  must  be  extinguished  instantly. 
This  system  of  concentration  is  as  bad  as  the  system  of 
CONTRACTION  practised  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
upon  the  plans  of  architects,  and  more  dangerous.  For 
Mr  Valpy  does  not  merely  suppress  what  he  deems 
superfluous — “  whenever,”  says  he,  “  a  link  has  been 
found  deficient  or  defective  in  the  author’s  chain  of  reji- 
soning,  we  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  one,  and 
repair  the  other.”  We  shall  next  hear  of  some  stone¬ 
mason  proposing  to  concentrate  Stonehenge  into  a 
dwelling-house.  It  is  our  intention  to  publish  a  list 
of  all  who  shall  purchase  one  copy  of  this  work,  as 
traitors  to  English  literature.  The  editor  we  intend  to 
boil  alive  as  soon  as  we  can  lay  hold  of  him.  lioastmj 
is  too  lenient  a  punishment  for  his  atrocities. 


At  Home  and  Abroad,  3  vols.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Home  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  &c.  London. 
John  Murray.  1831. 

We  feel  particularly  delighted  when,  in  the  discharge 
of  our  critical  duties,  we  happen  to  meet  with  an  old 
literary  acquaintance.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is 
something  pleasant  enough  in  beating  about  the  bushes 
of  Parnassus,  starting  fresh  game,  and  running  them 
down,  or  scattering  among  the  newly-fledged  covies  a 
few  random  shots ;  but  the  old  ones,  after  all,  furnish 
the  best  sjmrt,  as  every  true  sportsman  knows ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  are  never  so  much  pleased  as  when  one  of 
the  marked  game,  whose  strength  of  wing  or  fleetness  o 
foot  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  admire,  strikes 
across  our  path.  To  leave  metaphor,  we  arc  alwa\s 
happy  to  see  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  an  author  whos^ 
former  productions  have  given  us  pleasure ;  and  in  t  is 
class  we  are  most  assuredly  disposed  to  place  the  fair 
author  of  “  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.” 

At  Home  and  Abroad  does  not  properly  belong  f<> 
either  class  of  our  modern  novels.  It  owns  allegiance 
neither  to  vV'averley  nor  to  Pelham.  It  reminds  us  more 
of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  manner,  and  evidently  pertains  to 
her  school.  The  author  even  thinks  it  necessary  to  'in 
dicate  herself  from  the  anticipated  charge  of  feloniously 
appropriating  part  of  the  story  and  some  of  the  cbar.ictei 
of  Futroiiage.  We  are  satisfied  with  her  justificatiuu 
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the  cariTiot  trace  the  very  close  resemblance 

ifliich  seems  to  have  struck  the  writer,  and  which  iiiflu- 
efired  her  to  withhold  her  novel  from  the  press  for 
tweiity-liv^e  years  after  it  was  written.  Perhaps,  after 
all  the  work  has  not  greatly  suffered  by  the  retention  ; 
for  it  may  naturally  be  supp<»sed  to  have  undergone  many 
henefitaal  altcrati(His,  and  very  considerable  improvement, 
from  the  writer’s  more  matured  judgment  and  practised 
Jiabits  of  composition.  It  is  certainly  written  with 
greater  accuracy  of  style  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
ill  the  productions  of  even  very  clever  female  writers  ; 
for  we  do  not  derogate  greatly  from  their  excellence,  when 
we  say,  that  the  dear  creatures  are  generally  less  atten¬ 
tive  to  strict  grammar  and  correct  composition,  than  those 
tniile  monsters,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of 
lords  of  the  creation. 

family  de  Cardonnell,  the  daughter  of  a  British  gene¬ 
ral  officer,  is  the  heroine.  One  morning,  as  she  was  riding 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  with  the  news  of  the  victory 
at  3Iaida,  where  General  de  Cardonnell  had  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  her  horse  took  fright  at  the  report  of 
a  gun,  and  ran  off  with  her.  Emily  is,  of  course,  an  ac- 
fomjdished  rider,  and  contrives  to  stop  him,  just  as  the 
unlucky  sportsman,  her  cousin,  Percival  VV'entworth,  and 
a  Danish  count,  Waldemar,  came  up  with  her  to  make 
an  apology  for  causing  the  accident.  The  count  and 
Emily  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  help  falling  in 
love  with  each  other.  Dinner  invitations  are  given 
and  accepted.  The  Dane  is  very  accomplished  —  the 
young  Englishwoman  very  fascinating — they  are  both 
amiable,  indeed,  intolerably  so.  We  can  make  some 
allowance  for  the  heroine,  but  ever  since  we  read  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  we  hold  a  faultless  hero  in  utter  ab¬ 
horrence.  After  a  little  reciprocal  jealousy,  the  Dane 
declares  himself,  and  is  accepted ;  but  unluckily,  just  at 
this  interesting  period,  war  breaks  out  between  England 
and  Denmark.  The  count,  justly  considering  that  the 
honour  of  his  native  country  was  concerned  in  the  cool 
demand  of  the  British  ministry,  that  she  would  deliver 
up  to  them  her  navy,  patriotically  hastens  home  without 
waiting  to  celebrate  his  marriage.  After  displaying 
much  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  Copenhagen,  he  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  government  of  Moeti,  but  at  the  same  time, 
absolutely  commanded  by  the  despotic  crown  prince  to 
break  off  his  match  with  Emily.  Even  correspondence 
of  any  kind  with  England  is  declared  penal.  Count 
Waldemar,  of  course,  pays  no  attention  to  either  in¬ 
junction.  lie  refuses  to  sacrifice  his  true  love ;  and  car¬ 
ries  on  with  her  a  secret  but  animated  correspondence. 
His  enemies  (for  every  good,  and  especially  every  great 
man,  has  enemies)  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances 
to  represent  the  count  as  an  enemy  to  his  country.  They 
forge  a  treasonable  letter,  which  they  insert  in  an  inter¬ 
cepted  packet,  and  lay  before  the  crown  prince.  Wal¬ 
demar  is  tried,  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  dies  in  prison, 
IS  dissected,  and  buried  with  military  hxmours.  But  no 
— he  has  effected  his  escape — it  is  another  who  has  been 
dissected  and  buried.  The  count’s  innocence  is  dis¬ 
covered;  and,  after  encountering  many  dangers  by  sea  and 
by  land,  “  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  altOy'  he  is  re¬ 
stored  to  Emily,  who  had  gone  into  mourning  for  him, 
succeeds  to  an  English  peerage,  marries,  and  so  happily 
ends  the  tale. 

Many  of  the  subordinate  incidents  and  characters  are 
excellent.  The  conceited  coxcomb  Colonel  Ormond — the 
fliet  Louisa  Wentworth — the  Newmarket  gambler  Tre¬ 
velyan — the  eccentric  Dr  Doran — and,  above  all,  the 
gentlemanly,  good-humoured,  gallant  soldier,  and  incor- 
^'gible  punster,  Percival  Wentworth,  are  all  drawn  with 
spirit.  But  one  great  fault  of  the  novel  is,  that  too  many 
are  introduced  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
^  dialogues  are  nut  sullicieiitly  characteristic.  After 
heading  a  speech,  we  t»K»  often  feel  a  ieinptatiun  to  .ask, 
One  person  frequently  says  what  might, 
^»tb  equal  propiicty,  have  been  said  by  half  a  do^cii  of 


the  other  dramatis  personae.  This  is  a  fault,  and  a  great 
one,  for  it  takes  away  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  and  is 
apt  to  confound  the  identity  of  the  characters.  Another 
fault,  and  it  is  the  most  serious  one  with  which  we  have 
to  charge  the  author,  is  her  killing  the  hero  not  fewer,,  we 
believe,  than  six  times.  First,  he  jumps  out  of  a  boat,  to 
save  an  old  man,  and  is  drowned  ;  again,  he  saves  Emily’s 
little  brother,  with  whom  the  ice  had  given  way,  and  is- 
drowned  a  second  time,  with  the  addition  of  having  his 
ankle  dislocated  ;  he  is  next  cut  down  with  a  sabre,  and 
officially  “returned  hilled;"  after  this,  he  is  condemned 
to  lose  his  head,  and  is  dissected  .and  buried  ;  hut  these 
two  last  o]»eration8  he  undergoes,  as  we  have  already  sta¬ 
ted,  by  substitute;  once  more,  he  is  condemned  to  be  shot 
as  a  pirate;  and,  lastly-— but  we  believe  this  is  all,  for 
the  matrimonial  voose  is  only  figurative.  Now  all  these 
misfortunes,  without  taking  into  account  sufidry  broken 
arms  and  hair-breadth  ’scapes  by  sea  and  land,  including 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  hanging  on  btmrd  a  privateer, 
and  another  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danish  consul 
at  Uiga,  have  the  effect  of  rendering  us  quite  callous  to 
the  hero’s  sufferings.  At  first,  no  doubt,  we  are  startled 
when  we  hear  of  his  death  ;  but  we  soon  come  to  view  it 
with  perfect  indifference,  satisfied  that,  although  we  see 
him  einbowelled  and  embalmed,  quietly  consigned  to  the 
tomb  of  all  tlie  Capulets,  at  the  close  of  one  chapter,  we 
shall  find  him  in  the  next  apparently  very  much  at  his 
ease,  engiiged  with  his  usual  occupations.  Surely  this  is 
too  bad  !  we  dislike  such  liter.ary  resurrection  work,  and 
wish  to  make  it  penal.  We  certainly  prefer  to  see  the 
hero  married  rather  than  hanged  ;  fur  we  think  the  for¬ 
mer,  upon  the  whole,  the  less  formidable  alternative. 
Yet  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  heroine  .and  ourselves 
thrown  into  hysterics  for  nothing.  Wlien  a  man  is  once 
fairly  drowned,  or  hanged,  or  shot,  w'e  would  calmly  and 
resignedly  say  with  Lord  Byron, 

“  Now  Tom’s  no  more,  and  so  no  more  of  Tom.” 

All  that  remains  for  the  author  is,  to  make  the  heroine 
run  mad,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  story. 

This  work  being  written  by  a  lady,  we  have,  of  course, 
half  a  dozen  r.ipes,  seductions,  and  elopements,  as  part 
of  the  underplot.  They  are  managed,  however,  with 
more  delicacy  than  we  have  sometimes  met  with  in 
similar  works.  As  to  the  honoiiralde  hive-scenes,  they 
form  by  much  the  most  able,  as  w’ell  as  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  portion  of  the  hook.  Madame  Vestris  says  that 
“  women,  after  all,  are  the  best  rnana(j(rs  and  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  lovers  which  they  hi  ing  on  the  sitene  arc 
the  most  interesting  and  iiatur.'il ;  we  iniglit  perhaps 
venture  to  say,  that  they  are  the  only  tolerable  lovers. 
The  author  of  “At  Home  and  Ahro.ad”  triumphantly 
sustains  the  superiority  of  her  sex  in  this  their  stronghold. 
Her  women  are  real  women — with  the  t*x<;eptiori  of  the 
heroine,  who  is  unfortunately  an  ungel ;  they  have  their 
little  jealousies  and  prejudices,  their  prudery,  their 
coquetry,  their  scandal,  and  their  tea,  just  as  we  know 
to  he  tile  case  in  real  life,  though  we  cannot  colour  the 
picture  so  faithfully,  so  spiritedly,  and  yet  s<»  softly,  as  a 
woman  can. 

We  could  say  much  more  in  praise,  and  something  in 
blame,  of  these  delightful  volumes;  hut  our  readers  will 
find  the  volumes  themselves  less  tedious  than  our  criti¬ 
cism,  and  so  we  release  tliem  from  our  lecture,  that  they 
may  order  from  their  bookseller,  or  from  the  nearest 
circulating  library,  “At  Home  and  Ahroail,  or  Memoirs 
of  Emily  de  Cardonnell.” 


The  History  of  Mary  Prince,  a  West  Indian  Slave, 
related  by  herself;  with  a  Supplement  by  Thoinai 
Primjle.  8vo.  London  :  Westley  and  Davis.  Edin¬ 
burgh :  Waugh  and  Innes.  I8‘il. 

We  are  delighted  to  avail  onr.>elves  of  ilie  opportunity 
alfurded  Uo  by  this  touching  pamphlet,  of  recalling  th-r 
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attention  of  his  quond.Tm  feilow-oiiizens  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  name  of  their  old  friend  Pringle.  Many  a  “  shrewd 
nip**  and  buffet  he  has  borne  from  Fortune  s  hand  since 
he  first  sang  his  virgin  fancies  wild,  by  the  foot  of  Arthur’s 
Seat  and  the  echoing  walks  of  Salisbury  Crags ; — but 
here  he  is,  gentle  and  good  as  when  he  left  us. 

This  gentlest  of  Nature’s  children, — ‘onevvho  deserved, 
aud  seemed  def<i(jned  to  have  all  his  days  “  leisure  days” — 
to  live  in  some  calm  nook  of  his  beloved  native  land,  in¬ 
dulging  in  fine  dreams  of  her  former  glories,  and  em¬ 
balming  ill  simple  lays  the  fast-fading  traces  of  her 
ancient  rural  manners, — has  not  merely  been  driven  into 
the  thick  bustle  of  the  world,  and  forced  to  battle  his 
way  through  the  mire  of  vulgar  politics  and  venal  litera¬ 
ture,  but  has  even— though  apparently  as  unsuited  for 
such  scenes  as  the  somewhat  girlish  minstrel  of  Beattie, 
—been  obliged  to  bend  his  course  to  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
where,  among  savage  and  tame  Hottentots,  and  black 
and  white  slaves,  and  slave-drivers,  he  has,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  “  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,”  and  a  more  potent 
and  far  more  remorseless  tyrant  than  the  Douglas  “  in 
his  hall.”  Yet  he  has  not  merely  come  hack  to  us  with 
the  same  mild  and  primitive  aspect  and  kind  heart - 
speaking  voice, — he  has  remained  unchanged  through¬ 
out.  Although  his  trials  at  home  and  abroad  may  have 
somewhat  shaken  his  frame,  and  imprinted  a  few,  a  very 
few,  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  they  have  neither  damped 
the  ardour  of  his  love  for  mankind,  nor  diminished  his 
faith  in  the  maxim  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  as 
his  motto  and  principle  of  action  through  life — “  Gentle¬ 
ness  is  power,''  It  is,  indeed,  this  power  alone  which 
has  supported  him  through  labours  and  struggles  that 
would  have  crushed  a  stronger  frame  and  quenched  a 
fierier  spirit,  and  has  kept  alive  in  his  heart,  amidst  scenes 
and  events  well  cjilculated  to  taint  the  mind  even  of  vir¬ 
tuous  ambition,  the  same  simple  tastes  and  virgin  purity 
of  feeling,  which  distinguished  him  in  early  youth.  We 
know  none  to  whom  the  lines  of  Charles  Lamb  so  well 
apply  ; 

«  Free  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  design, 

1  have  not  found  a  whiter  soul  than  thine.” 

If  there  are  any  of  oiir  readers  who  have  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  with  a  small  vtdume  of  poems,  bearing  the 
modest  title  of  “  Ephemerides,”  which  Mr  Pringle  pub¬ 
lished  on  his  return  from  the  Cape,  we  advise  them,  by 
all  means,  to  procure  the  book.  It  will  more  than  Justify 
all  we  have  said.  They  have  a  far  higher  warrant  of 
the  bo(»k  than  any  we  can  offer.  Coleridge  has  pro¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  poems  (“  Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to 
ride”)  to  be  the  finest  and  most  musical  piece  of  lyrical 
writing  that  has  been  produced  in  his  day;  and  the  acci¬ 
dental  perusal  of  it  in  the  viduine  of  travels  in  which  it 
was  first  published,  induced  that  gifted  bard  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  the  author.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  poem  was  written  at  a  time  when  Mr  Pringle 
was  engaged  in  one  of  the  severest  struggles  with  petty 
tyranny  (where  both  fame  and  fortune  were  at  stake) 
to  which  it  has  been  his  lot  to  be  exposed.  It  is  truly 
wonderful,  and  shows  the  elevation  above  vulgar  troubles 
which  a  pure  spirit  can  attain — that  the  unity  of  high 
feeling,  for  which,  indeed,  the  piece  is  chiefly  remarkable, 
is  not  once  disturbed  or  interrupted  by  a  single  seltish 
repining  or  unsuitable  allusion. 

We  have  detained  our  readers  too  long  from  the  little 
tract  before  us,  and  have  now  only  room  to  say,  that  it 
cMHitains  a  simple  unvarnished  recital  of  the  miseries  and 
wrongs  endured  by  a  young  female  slave,  given  chiefly  | 
(with  much  good  taste)  in  her  own  touching  words,  but  1 
enriched  with  some  very  interesting  notes,  and  an  excel-  , 
lent  supplement,  by  Mr  Pringle.  It  is  one  of  those  nar-  | 
ratives,  which,  hearing  as  it  d(H»s,  in  every  line,  the  im¬ 
press  of  simple  truth,  and  speaking  (»f  siifl'erings  so  into¬ 
lerable  and  inhinnaii  as  to  make  our  cheeks  hot  with 
shame  as  we  read,  excites  our  wonder  that  the  strong 


I  heart  of  humanity  does  not  kindle  up,  and  with  one  burst 
I  of  energy  shake  otf  the  horrid  nightmare  of  slavery  for 
ever. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  any  profits  arising  from 
the  siile  of  the  work  will  be  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  Mary  Prince. 


Sacred  History^  in  the  form  of  Letters  addressed  to  the 

Pupils  of  the  Edinburyk  Sessional  School,  By  the 

Author  of  the  Account  of  that  Institution.  Part 

Third,  &c. 

We  have  regularly  noticed,  as  they  appeared,  the  several 
parts  of  this  valuable  abridgement  of  sacred  history;  but 
we  doubt  whetlier  the  work  has  yet  acquired  all  the  pub¬ 
licity  to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled.  A  clear  and  accu¬ 
rate  view  of  the  sacred  narrative,  without  being  either 
so  full  as  to  supersede  the  interest  arising  from  the 
simplicity  and  particularity  of  Scripture,  or  so  meagre  as 
to  be  a  mere  skeleton,  devoid  of  life  and  action,  was  a 
task  by  no  means  easy  to  execute,  but  in  which  we  think 
the  author  before  us  has  quite  succeeded.  It  may  be  asked, 
perhaps,  where  was  the  great  use  of  the  attempt  ?  Is 
not  the  Bible  open  to  every  one,  and  may  not  the  youngest 
readers  derive  instruction  from  its  pages  which  can  never 
be  conveyed  in  any  human  transcript  ?  And  assuredly 
if  a  work  of  this  kind  were  intended  to  come  in  the  room 
of  the  sacred  writings,  it  would  be  a  very  ill-judged 
undertaking,  and  one  in  which  the  pious  and  judicious 
author  of  these  volumes  would  have  been  the  very  last 
person  to  have  engaged.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
minds  of  the  young  cannot  be  too  early  imbued  with  the 
very  words  of  Scrijiture,  and  that  there  is  in  those  parts  of 
the  sacred  volume  to  which  their  attention  is  most  natu¬ 
rally  directed,  a  style  of  thought  ainl  expression  inimi¬ 
tably  adapted  to  their  years.  At  the  same  time,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  [leriod  of  society  when  the  Bible  is  far  from 
forming  any  longer  the  sole  and  undivided  source  of  in¬ 
struction,  even  to  the  lower  orders,  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  for  acquiring  an  intelligent  grasp  of  that  volume, 
that  the  young  should  be  early  j>ut  in  possession  ot  the 
connecting  links  of  the  history,  and  not  be  left  to  trace 
for  themselves,  through  the  dark  and,  in  some  respects, 
disagreeable  detail  of  the  Jewish  annals,  the  pure  vein 
of  divine  truth  which  runs  through  the  rudeness  ot  the 
surrounding  soil-  It  cannot  either  be  concealed,  that  for 
one  youthful  reader  whose  heart  and  imagination  are 
impressed  by  the  pathos  and  natural  beauty  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  stories,  many  more  get  into  the  way  ot  reading  them 
merely  as  lessons,  to  which,  too,  they  yield  but  a  lazy  and 
sleepy  attention  ;  and  it  is  of  much  moment  to  have  the 
same  incidents  put  before  them  in  a  different  and  some¬ 
what  shorter  fiH'in,  so  as  to  give  them  a  new  interest  in 
them,  and  to  make  them  return  again  to  the  inspired 
narrative,  with  a  i  additional  zest,  and  a  mind  more  open 
to  drink  in  its  living  waters. 

We  are  certainly  very  far  from  wishing  to  ban  is 
the  Bible  from  schools,  but  the  Inibit  of  reading  it  as  a 
school  task,  with  many  advantages,  has  the  evil  to  which 
we  have  now  adverted  ;  and  we  consider  it,  theiefore, 
as  extremely  valuable  to  possess  the  means  ot  giving  a 
relief  to  Scripture  instruction,  and  of  preventing  childien 
from  falling  into  the  mischievous  habit  of  d<rzing  o\er 
the  sacred  volume,  besides  putting  it  into  the  teachci  s 
power  to  select  its  most  interesting  and  useful  parts, 
while  he  can  supply  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where 
it  is  brought  out  with  less  distinctness,  or  mingled  wii<^ 
extraneous  matter,  from  some  such  compend  as  we 
now  recommending.  We  consider  that  now  befoie  us 
as  by  far  the  best  which  has  ever  been  attempted  ur 
schoid  reading  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  if  it  were  com 
incmly  introduced  into  our  English  schools,  a  much  nuu 
adequate  conception  of  the  characters  and  general  tissue 
of  the  Scrijiture  history  would  be  wrought  into  thenuD 
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(,f  the  rising  generation,  tlian  can  be  attained  from  the 
rbled  and  incomplete  manner  in  which  that  part  of 
^ucation  is  at  present  conducted.  Indeed,  were  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  so  less  apparent,  the  experience 
of  the  author  of  this  work  might  be  allowed  its  due 
^ei'^ht.  Every  one  knows,  or  may  know,  that  to  him 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  greatest  improvements  in 
educatioii  which  have  been  made  in  the  present  day  ;  and 
that, the  school  for  the  poor,  which  has  risen  under  his 
fostering  care,  and  which  he  so  benevolently  superin¬ 
tends,  has  become  a  model,  which  no  other  has  surpassed 
or  equalled  for  the  most  intellectual  training  even  of  the 
better  orders.  Indeed,  it  ai>pears  as  absurd  to  put  for¬ 
ward  any  other  name,  however  eminent  or  respectable, 
as  on  a  footing  with  that  of  Mr  Wood  in  this  particular, 
as  it  would  be  to  give  the  mead  of  Mr  Watt’s  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  steam-engine  to  any  other  mechanician  of 
his  day.  Now,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  among  all 
the  marvels  exhibited  in  the  Sessional  School,  none  is 
more,  striking  than  the  thorough  acquaintance  of  the 
children,  not  merely  with  the  words,  but  with  the  spirit 
and  sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  from  one  end  of  the 
volume  to  the  other;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  of  what 
use  the  excellent  author  has  found  his  compend  of  the 
narrative  contained  in  it  to  be. 

Besides  for  schools,  we  recommend  these  volumes  to 
every  family,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Sunday 
library.  Children  weary  if  there  is  no  other  book  put 
into  their  hands  on  that  holy  day  but  the  one  Book  ;  and 
if  they  are  permitted  to  touch  any  other,  we  cannot  in 
general  recommend  the  tracts  and  religious  stories  which 
are  given  as  its  substitute.  It  would  be  much  more  ad¬ 
visable  to  place  books  in  their  way,  which,  while  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  would,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate  the 
sacred  volume — such  as  an  instructive  and  entertaining 
sketch  of  the  country  in  which  the  transactions  of  Holy 
W  rit  took  place,  or  these  transactions  themselves  con¬ 
nected  together  and  brought  out,  more  in  the  character 
of  a  modern  narrative.  Nothing  can  answer  this  pur¬ 
pose  so  well  as  these  little  volumes.  The  present  por¬ 
tion  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  or  rather,  is 
more  useful  than  any  of  them,  as  it  traces  the  very  ob¬ 
scure  histoiy  of  the  connected,  or  rather  divided,  king¬ 
doms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  with  a  clearness  of  narrative, 
which,  in  this  part  of  the  Bible,  is  particularly  wanted  ; 
because,  however  easily  intelligible  it  might  be  to  those 
who  possessed  many  other  sources  of  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  same  events,  it  is  dark  and  perplexed  to  a  mo- 
<lern,  and  especially  a  careless  reader.  The  present 
'oluiqe  extends  from  the  reign  of  Solomon,  of  whose 
niagnificeiice  and  singular  character  a  very  instructive 
and  attractive  view  is  given,  and  closes  with  a  no  less 
iking  picture  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEIIATURE. 

THE  BIGOT. 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

Sccncy  a  Chamber  in  the  Palace  of  St  James's, 
Queen  Mary.  Patience,  her  attendant. 

QUEEN. 

Patience — the  hour  ? 
weai-8  the  night? 


madam. 


PATIENCE. 

I  heard  the  warder  call 


hat  is 


the  day  ? 


QUEEN. 

Look  i’  th*  calendar — 


PATIENCE. 


^aint  Stephen’s  eve#  your  grace. 


QUEEN. 

What  ails  my  memory  ?  So  thou  said’st  before. 

Saint  Stephen’s  eve  ! — Whene’er  the  chapel  clock 
Strikes  out  the  vigil  hour,  let  some  one  come 
To  warn  us  of  the  time.  To-day  we  missed 
The  rite  of  even  song.  INIay  God  forgive 
Our  time  mispent  on  secular  affairs, 

And  matters  of  the  state.  To-night  we  sleep  not. 

PATIENCE. 

Last  night  your  Grace  ne’er  slept. 

QUEEN. 

Patience — to  bed — 

To  bed,  I  say. 

PATIENCE. 

I  would  not  leave  your  Grace— 

QUEEN, 

Patience — to  bed  !  Good  angels  shield  thee  there. 

I  would  not  tax  thy  rest.  Thine  was  the  task 
VV^ith  loving  care  and  constant  zeal  to  tend 
On  my  po<u’  mother— Katharine  the  Queen — 

In  all  her  troubles.  When  it  pleased  the  Lord 
To  take  her  gentle  spirit  to  his  mercy — 

Last  of  her  earthly  friends — 'twas  given  to  thee 
With  pious  care  to  dress  her  cold  remains 
For  her  poor  obsequies — She  ne’er  repined, 

Though  sick  and  sorrowing. — VV^ould  a  soul  like  hers 
Dwelt  in  this  weary  breast  !— 

[  One  knocks. 
Thou  must  go  see 

Who  calls  without. 

[Patience  goes  out. 

Poor  soul !  ’t would  break  her  heart 
Were  I  to  say  that  I  but  live  iti  hope 
Soon  to  exchange  this  hateful  diadem 
For  a  more  IcTsting  crown.  My  poor  frame,  worn 
By  this  soul  sickness — this  corrosive  grief — 

Cannot  endure  for  long.  May  hands  like  hers 
Close  my  expiring  eyes  ! — Pray  for  your  child, 

Before  the  throne,  my  mother  !  Fray  for  grace 
Like  thine,  to  soothe  me  in  my  hours  of  sorrow. 

Thy  wrongs  were  public — public  thy  complaints — 
Discussed  in  councils.  Mine  are  secret  woes, 

Pitied  by  none.  My  worse  than  widowed  bed 
Shunned  by  my  husband.  iVIy  good  town  of  Calais — 
Thou  brightest  jewel  of  my  diadem — 

Thy  loss  was  gall  and  heaviness  to  me  ! 

When  I  am  dead,  and  the  embalmers  come 
To  open  me,  they’ll  find  the  name  of  Calais 
Graven  on  my  sad  heart.  This  sunless  land— 

My  thankless  vineyard,  that  will  give  no  fruit — 

Curseth  my  toil,  and  constant  vigilance 
For  its  religious  health.  Ay,  Mary’s  name 
(Like  his.  who  slew  the  Saviour  with  his  kiss, 

And  was  the  deep  disgrace  unto  the  Twelve) 

Is  curst  from  shore  to  shore !  ’Tis  hard  to  bear. 

Again  these  burning  tears  ! 

Enter  Patience. 

PATIENI’E. 

A  courier  come 

In  haste  from  Spain,  my  liege.  He  brings  your  highness 
These  from  the  king. 

[  Gives  paper Sm 

QUEEN. 

Our  messenger  returned 

From  Spain  so  soon  !  And  brings  he  nothing  else 
Than  these  broad  parchments,  where  one  grain  of  mean 

Beat  out  like  leaf-gold,  is  diffused  upon 
An  acre  of  extent.  O,  take  them  hence, 

Good  Patience  !— And  nought  else  ? 

PATIENCE. 

This  casket,  madam, 

And  this  small  golden  key. 

queen. 

Why  burns  our  lamp 
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So  pale  and  dim  ?  More  lights!  AVe  need  them  all. 
Patience,  thy  hand — mine  trembles.  And  the  key — 

It  will  not — will  not  turn.  So— so— 

opens  the  cashet. 
What  sends  he  ? 

A  carcanet  and  queen’s  tiara — each 
Would  buy  an  earldom.  He  might  have  spared 
His  heartless  gifts.  How  their  ill-omened  light 
Dazzles  my  wounded  eyes !  Away  with  them, 

Patience,  O,  hence  with  them  !  One  little  word 
In  token  of  affection  had  been  dearer 
Than  all  his  gems  of  East  or  Western  Ind, 

Hence  with  the  starry  baubles  !  Hence,  I  say, 

Good  Patience.  This  our  consecrated  heart 
Despiseth  them.  They  ne’er  shall  serve  to  deck 
This  poor  sick  form  of  ours.  They  are  more  meet 
To  dress  the  image  of  our  blessed  I^ady, 

Which,  beaten  from  its  pedestal  by  rude 
And  sacrilegious  men,  our  worthless  hands 
Re-edified,  with  glorious  gems  and  gold. 

Within  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Patience,  hence— 
Hence  with  them  to  the  chest  where  we  are  used 
Daily  to  place  the  offerings  we  design 
For  God’s  most  holy  church.  Good  Patience,  leave  us — 
Rut,  ere  thou  sleep’st,  set  store  of  tapers  forth 
Within  our  oratory. 

PATIENCE. 

*  A  paper,  lady. 

QUERN. 

I  have  not  prayed  in  vain — all  will  go  well— ^ 

The  saints  have  heard  me. 

[<S/ic  reads. 

“  To  the  Queen’s  Majesty, 

Mary  of  England,  our  right  royal  consort — 

Philip,  by  Gml’s  grace.  King  of  Spain  and  Naples, 

King  of  the  Indies  and  Jerusalem, 

Lord  of  Brabant,  and  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

Eaid  of  Flanders,  King  of  England.”  How  ! 

Place  England  last— put  blessed  England  last 
In  this,  his  empty  roll  ?  I.*ook  to  the  seal — 

The  English  lions,  where  ?  Scarce  visible 
In  the  broad  quarter’d  ’scutcheon  which  he  sends 
To  me — to  England’s  queen — to  Henry’s  heir. 

A  fair  preamble  this  ! — But  let  it  pass. 

I^k  we  unto  the  letter.  One  kind  word— 

One  soft  expression  will  atone  for  all. 

No  !  dull  formalities,  and  laboured  style. 

As  Spanish  pedants  use — cold  compliments 
Which  chill  my  very  heart !  I  wrote  to  say 
That  I  was  sick — he  doth  not  ask  for  me. 

That  I  was  sad — he  cjireth  not.  Alas  ! 

Poor  queen — p<M»r  Mary  ! 

Enter  Gardiner,  Ehhop  of  Winchester. 

Whosoe’er  thou  art— 

Thou  shotildst  have  given  us  warning  of  thy  coming— 
My  Lord  of  Winchester  !  Your  blessing,  fattier  I 

BISHOP. 

Lady — these  warrants - 

QUEEN. 

*  Father,  on  my  knees 
Crave  I  your  blessing. 

*  •  BISHOP. 

Damsel — |H>lnt  a  pen 

For  the  queen’s  majesty.  Madam,  the  hour — 

I'he  appointed  time  hath  come,  wherein  1  must 
Dispatch  these  warrants.  Where  the  cross  is  marked 
Set  your  sign  manual. 

QUEEN. 

What  their  purport  ? 

BISHOP. 

Nay — 

Matters  of  little  moment.  Please  your  Grace- 
Sign  here.  'I’ime  wears. 

quekn  {laokintj  at  the  jmpirs.) 

Stay— stay.  M’hat  mean  those  words  ? 


I'hese  are  death-warrants !  I^<M»k  those  words  of  bliHjd 
Like  little  moment?  Thus  you  cozened  me 

To  doom  the  Lady  Jane.  IVIy  lord — my  lord _ 

Why  will  you  use  me  thus? 

BISHOP. 

If  I  err,  lady, 

God  will  forgive.  I  know  your  gracious  spirit 
Is  kind  and  gentle — and  I  fain  would  save  you 
From  knowledge  of  these  writs.  The  wrath  of  God 
Abideth  on  this  land.  We  must  avert  it. 

Your  mercy  is  ill-timed.  With  tears  and  sadness, 

My  own  consent  was  wrung  to  sanction  this _ 

But  prelates  of  this  suffering  church  must  give 
No  sign  of  tears. 

QUEEN. 

Lord  Bishop — I  demand 
Time  to  consult  and  ponder,  ere  I  sign 
These  fatal  warrants  ....  Prithee,  hear  me  out. 
This  heart — I  say - 

BISHOP.  [During  all  this  speech  the  Queen  maks 
show  of  impatience.  ] 

Thy  heart  is  not  thine  own — 

Nor  in  thy  keeping.  Queen,  thou  knowest  not, 

As  God’s  vicegerent,  thou  must  spare  no  life 
The  church  hath  forfeited.  Sign — sign.  Repent 
This  contumacious  way.  Thou  knowest  not. 
Misguided  queen,  thine  own  unhappiness. 

God’s  will  be  done  on  earth.  Alas  I  say  how 
Can  that  sick  land  be  cured,  whose  queen  disdains 
The  skill  of  the  chirurgeon  ?  Add  not  thus 
To  thine  offences  one  most  damning  sin. 

Hell-born  presumption  to  dispute  the  power 
Of  our  most  holy  church.  What  dost  thou  think 
Thou  art  ? 

QUEEN. 

A  thing  whose  ten  times  crimsoned  sins 
Outblush  the  Tyrian  scarlet.  But  I  feel 
Some  inward  revelation  bids  me  stay 
My  hand  from  further  blood.  What  have  we  gainod 
By  dagger  or  by  rack — by  those  red  fires 
Which  constant  burn  at  Smithfield?  At  the  hour 
When  all  the  palace  slumbers— save  its  Queen — 
Abhorred  sounds  and  hateful  visions  come 
Across  my  soul — dreadful  and  waking  dreams 
Of  grey  old  men,  matrons,  and  youths,  and  maidens, 
Writhing  in  those  dread  flames  thou  lightedst  up 
And  I  have  fed.  .  .  .  ’Twere  better  far  to  trust 
J’o  other  flames,  and  ether  wea|»ons — flames 
Of  heavenly  love  and  deep  repentance — weapons 
Of  tears  and  prayers  and  penance.  Let  these  plead 
For  hapless  England. 

BISHOP. 

Penances  and  prayers 

Are  of  the  cloister.  God  hath  given  to  kings 
Another,  greater  power. 

QUEEN. 

Dost  see  this  robe  ? 

Is  it  not  gorgeous?  Mark  its  regal  fold. 

Without  ’tis  purple  velvet — ’broidered  fair 
With  fleurs-de-lys  and  roses— and  within 
Imperial  ermine.  Mark  this  dalmatique — 

Of  Indian  IcMira  and  quaintest  needle-work — • 

Starred  o’er  with  richest  gem  and  glorious  pearl. 
These  mock  men’s  eyes.  Beneath  them  all  1  wear 
Sackcloth  of  hair — more  horrid  to  the  touch 
Than  e’er  your  church’s  discipline  decreed 

For  {lenance  to  the  meanest  . . 

Look  to  the  cushions  on  that  haughty  throne. 

Soft  are  they  to  behold — misnamed  of  down — 

In  truth,  all  stuffed  with  jagged  points  of  steel ! 

Each  royal  ornament — each  carcanet — 

Collar — or  ring — or  bracelet — even  the  crown  • 
Lined,  by  my  <irder,  with  sharp-pointed  tlnn  uN, 

Like  that  dire  circlet  which  the  ^iviour  wore  . 

I  My  diet— sapless  roots  aud  bitter  herbs. 
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Cooked  to  ape  dainties  when  I  feast  in  public. 

What  time  men  sleep,  I  mostly  pass  in  prayer, 

Vigils  and  stripes.  All  this,  for  my  soul’s  health — 
wring  a  pardon  for  my  erring  people — 

Do  I.  never  knew  of  these. 

Will  they  prevail  with  Heaven  ?  Can  God  require 
Aught  else  ? 

BISHOP. 

Ay,  lady— much— 

These  are  no  royal  virtues.  Kings  must  wield 
The  two-edged  sword  of  justice. 

QUEEN. 

All  will  out ! 

I  did  not  mean  to  speak  to  thee  so  freely — 

But  thou  hast  forced  me.  ’Tis  my  favourite  purpose 
To  lay  this  hated  royalty  aside — 

To  abdicate  the  throne — to  wander  hence 
In  pilgrim’s  weeds — a-foot  to  seek  the  shrine 
Of  our  dear  Saviour — to  adore  the  place 
Where  first  his  body  lay — to  fall  in  weakness— 

To  die  on  Calvary,  where  erst  he  died. 

Should  I  survive,  in  some  far  distant  town, 

Or  Asian  isle,  I’ll  find  some  poor  old  cloister 
Of  strictest  order — there  pass  out  the  remnant 
Of  this  sad  life  of  mine,  a  friendless  nun  ; 

No  one  will  know  me — no  one  will  inscribe 
Above  my  grave  a  tell-tale  epitaph. 

To  say  that  Mary  T udor  sleeps  below. 

All  this  1  will  endure — so  I  avoid 
Solicitations  such  as  thine. 

BISHOP. 

The  lady 

Elizabeth,  your  Grace’s  heir,  s<gourneih 
In  the  blasphemer’s  camp — and  will  undo, 

The  first  day  of  her  inauspicious  reign. 

All  we  have  toiled  for.  Is’t  so  soon  forgotten, 

That  rumours  of  her  secret  practices 
Have  reached  your  royal  ear  ? 

QUEEN. 

O  hence  I  To-morrow 

Will  we  advise  of  this. 

BISHOP. 

Time  wears— time  wears. 

So  may  it  jdease  your  grace — by  your  cx>mmand 
1  wrote  unto  the  pope.  His  rescript  reached 
My  hand  this  night.  His  holiness  laments 
That  his  dear  daughter  (so  he  calls  your  grace) 

Should  by  her  weak  and  scrupulous  doubts  delay 
The  mandates  of  the  church. 

QUEEN. 

Then  all  my  hope. 

Even  for  a  respite,  hath  departed  me.  (Aside.) 

Give  us  the  papers — quick. 

[  She  slijns. 

So— so — then,  hence, 
Prithee,  my  lord — for  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

BISHOP. 

lour  highness  proves  yourself  by  this  good  act 
VVorthy  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Fare  ye  well — 

God’s  grace  be  with  you!  Soft  and  pleasant  dreams 
be  your  reward.  [He  goes  out. 

QUEEN. 

Dreams  !  Ay — more  feverish  dreams 
Than  the  sick  captive  in  his  prison-cell 

lightly  endures . 

•  ...  I  will  undo  mine  act. 

|o !  Patience — Patience — with  all  haste  pursue 
V  Ixird  of  Winchester. 

PATIENCE. 

.  With  hiisty  strides 

®  pas^sed  the  postern-door — and  ere  this  time, 

I  *^****d  his  litter.  In  the  farther  cloister 
hviir  his  beaiers  tread. 


QUEEN. 

Then,  ’tis  too  late 


Light  up  the  tapera  in- the  oratory. 

Set  forth  the  missal — and,  beside  the  hour-glass. 
Dispose  the  skulls  which  yesterday  were  brought 
Forth  from  the  charnel-house  at  Westminster. 
IMy  beads — forget  them  not.  *  *  *  * 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  CLANSHIP  OP  THE  HIGH¬ 
LANDS— AND  THE  ANOMALIES  OBSERVABLE  IN 
THE  SUCCESSION  OP  CHIEFS  OF  CLANS. 

By  Donald  Gregory^  Esq.  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Having  observed  that,  in  the  many  disputes  re¬ 
garding  the  honours  of  Highland  families,  which  have 
sprung  up  of  late  years,  the  facts  and  arguments  by 
which  the  various  claims  of  individuals  were  sii)»porte<l, 
agreed  neither  with  themselves  nor  with  any  rules  of 
succession,  established  or  hypothetical,  I  was  led  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some 
rule  which  might  apply  to  all  cases.  Of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  the  following  general  remarks  are  the  result ;  which 
1  now  submit  with  deference  to  those  skilled  in  such 
matters,  hoping  that  1  may  have  at  least  succeede<l  in 
clearing  away  some  of  the  obstacles  to  a  proi>er  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject. 

As  allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  title  of  this  paper, 
to  anomalies  observable  in  the  succession  of  chiefs  of  clans, 
it  may  here  be  mentioned  what  these  anomalies  are — 

Whilst  every  chief  wishes  to  be  consiilered  as  a  sort  of 
Celtic  patriarchy  one  individual  claims  through  lineal  de¬ 
scent  in  the  male  line,  and  proves  his  claim  by  charters, 
retours,  entails,  and  other feudal  documents,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  remains  of  Celtic  customs.  Another  claims 
through  a  female,  and  supports  his  claim  in  like  manner. 
A  third  proves  his  descent,  by  similar  evidence,  from 
some  individual  who  does  not  himself  appear  to  have  had 
the  feudal  jus  sanguinis^  but,  nevertheless,  by  the  choice  of 
the  clan,  bad  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  chief,  and  transmit¬ 
ted  it,  along  with  the  family  estates,  to  his  pimterity. 

Many  other  claims  might  be  noticed,  but  they  all 
serve  to  show  that  the  dignity,  although  originally  per¬ 
sonal,  had  a  tendency  gradually  to  become  territorial. 
As  this  tendency  must  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  feudal 
system,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  when  that  sys*- 
tein  was  introduced,  and  to  what  extent  it  prevailed  in 
the  Highlands. 

And  here,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  impression  left 
on  the  mind  of  any  one  who  reads  such  works  as  treat 
of  the  Highlanders,  is  :  Firstly,  that  they  were  a  purely 
Celtic  people,  in  whose  manners  and  customs  could  be 
traced  distinctly  the  institutions  of  the  great  Celtic  race  ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  till  after  the  llebellion  in  1745 — or 
perhaps  that  in  1715 — the  feudal  system  had  either  never 
been  introduced  at  all,  or  introduced  very  imperfectly. 
A  vast  deal  of  pains  is  taken  to  show,  that  the  dilFerent 
chiefs  disdained  to  hold  their  lands  otherwise  than  **  by 
the  sword,” — meaning  thereby,  not  military  tenure,  hut 
a  holding  independent  altogether  of  the  crown ;  whilst 
many  supporters  of  these  views  do  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  the  power  taken  from  the  chiefs  by  the  act  abolishing 
heritable  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  was  essentially  feudal. 
We  propose  to  discuss  these  two  points  in  succession. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  were  a  purely  Celtic  people,  or,  in 
the  words  of  a  moiiern  author,  “  the  unmixed  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Celts,”*  it  appears  to  be  supported  chiefiy 
by  a  reference  to  tlieir  language,  and  by  a  somewhat  ex- 
tnuirdinary  disregard  of  two  grand  facts  connected  with 
Highland  history  ;  namely,  the  Scandinavian  conquest, 
and  occupation  tor  centuries  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
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Saxon  and  Norman  colonization,  from  the  east  and  south 
of  Scotland.* 

That  the  occupation  of  the  Hebrides  for  centuries,  by 
an  enterprising  and  warlike  race  like  the  Norwegians, 
should  have  led  to  no  mixture  of  blood  between  them  and 
the  aboriginal  Celts,  or  whatever  other  people  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  conquerors  found  in  these  islands,  is  a  supposition 
not  only  too  absurd  to  call  for  lengthened  refutation,  but, 
besides,  directly  contrary  to  known  facts.  The  ]M‘I^eods 
have  long  boasted  their  Norwegian  descent ;  and  if  the 
great  Somerled  was  not  himself  sprung  from  the  same 
race,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  he  certainly  mar¬ 
ried  a  Scandinavian  princess,  (through  whom,  indeed, 
came  his  claim  to  the  Isles ;)  consequently  his  undoubted 
descendants,  and  they  form  the  most  numerous  tribe  the 
Highlands  ever  saw,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  unmixcd 
Celts,  The  effects  of  the  colonization  from  the  south  and 
east  of  Scotland,  if  less  direct,  must  still  have  been  sen¬ 
sibly  felt ;  and,  although  without  going  so  far  as  some 
who  would  not  leave  us  one  family  of  Celtic  descent  in 
the  Highlands,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  families  as  the  Comyns  in  early,  and  the’ 
Gordons  and  Menzieses  (or  Mannerses)  in  more  recent 
times,  must  have  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  mix¬ 
ture  between  them  and  the  Celtic  race. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Gaelic  language  is  no  sound 
argument  that  a  mixture  has  not  taken  place.  It  only 
.goes  to  show  that  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes  continued 
to  use  their  old  laTigiiage,  in  preference  to  that  of  foreign 
conquerors  or  settlers ;  and  that  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  Norse  and  Saxon 
tongues,  as  tn  England  to  the  language  of  the  Norman 
conquerors,  or  in  Ireland  to  that  of  the  numerous  and 
powerful  descendants  of  such  English  settlers  as  esta¬ 
blished  themselves  by  marriage  or  otherwise  without  the 
pale. 

But  to  what  purpose  do  so  many  Scottish  Highlanders 
assert,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  the  purity  of  their 
Celtic  blood — and  deny  their  descent  from  Scandinavian 
ancestors?  Were  these  Scandinavians  then  so  ignoble — so 
little  distinguished — so  inferior  to  the  Celts — that  to  be 
descended  from  them  is  accounted  dishonourable?  On 
the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  the  proudest  boast  of  every 
Highlander,  that  he  belongs  to  a  people  who  have  on  in¬ 
numerable  occasions  vindicated  their  claim  to  a  descent 
from  the  most  enterprising  and  gallant  race  that  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire — those 
heroes  who,  issuing  from  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  established  thrones  for  themselves  in 
every  corner  of  Europe !  Nor  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Norman  ancestry  less  honourable  or  less  distinguished. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  introduction  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  system  into  the  Highlands,  and  its  effects  on  the 
people.  Several  charters  are  extant,  granted  by  King 
Alexander  III.,  of  lands  in  the  Highlands;  and  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  in  1263,  mention  is  made  by  the 
Norwegian  author  of  the  account  of  Haco’s  expedition, 
— of  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  Hebrides  holding  lands 
both  of  Alexander  and  HacOy  and  offering  to  resign  those 
he  held  of  the  latter,  as  he  could  not  serve  both  kings, 
and  had  chosen  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  Scottish  monarch. 
This  fact  shows  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  adjacent  Highlands  even  at  that 
early  period,  and  many  more  from  the  same,  or  equally 
good,  authority  might  be  adduced.  In  the  public  docu¬ 
ments  regarding  the  disputes  between  Baliol  and  Bruce 
—in  those  of  the  reign  of  Baliol — but  more  particularly 
in  those  ot  the  reign  of  Bruce,  we  have  ample  proof 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  High-- 

-  ,  —  -  I 

«  Another  cause  of  mixture  may  l»e  here  alluded  to,  one  v«*rv 
familiar  to  the  Irish  antiquaries,  ami  u  hii-h  must  have  athM-ted 
the  Dalriadic  Seots  before  their  settlement  in  Argyle  ;  viz.  that 
arising  from  the  early  <*olonization  of  Indaiid  hy  the  Helgje,  or 
Firholgs,  as  they  are  styled  by  the  Irish  annalists— a  people  whose 
remains  are  l»y  many  eonsidered  asprovimr  them  ineontestably  to  i 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  (.fothic  or  IV atomic  race.  *  | 


lands  and  Islands,  as  will  be  evident  to  those  wli« 
choose  to  consult  Rymer’s  Eofidera  Angliap,  the  Uotuli 
Scotise,  and  Robertson’s  Index  of  Charters  by  the  Kings 
of  Scotland.  From  the  latter  work,  and  other  autbori 
ties,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  prove  the  comjflete 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  Hi^hlands-^ 
as  far  as  regards  the  holding  of  lands — prior  to  the  reign 
of  Robert  III.  The  Lords  of  the  Isles,  it  is  well  known 
granted  charters  to  their  different  relations  and  vassals* 

sometimes  limited  to  heirs  of  a  particular  marriage _ 

sometimes  without  limitation  :  at  one  time  to  be  held  of 
themselves — at  another  to  be  held  of  the  crown.  These 
retainers  generally  got  their  charters  confirmed  bv  the 
crown ;  and  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  familyof  the  Isles,  such 
of  them  as  did  wot  previously  of  the  crown,  received 
with  few  exceptions,  after  the  annexation  of  the  lord- 
ship,  new  charters  from  the  king  as  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
In  every  district  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  there  were 
royal  bailies  and  chamberlains  for  the  collection  of  the 
king’s  rents,  feu-duties,  and  feudal  casualties;  and  the 
Highland  chiefs  were  well  acqu.ainted  with  the  value  of 
certain  documents  called  Gifts  of  Ward  and  Marriage— 
of  Nonentries — and  of  Escheat ;  which  they  used  in  many 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  family  influence. 
The  great  object  of  the  chiefs  was  to  have  the  superiority, 
or  freeholding  of  all  the  lands  occupied  by  their  respective 
clans, — and  thus  to  ensure  the  dependence  upon  them  of 
the  chieftains  or  elders  of  the  tribes.  The  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  naturally  desirous  of  becoming  them¬ 
selves  freeholders,  and  domestic  feuds  w'ere  not  unfre- 
quently  the  consequence  of  their  being  successful. 

All  these  facts,  which  admit  of  easy  proof,  show  that 
the  feudal  system  was,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  fa<  t, 
introduced  among  the  Highland  tribes  much  earlier  than 
is  generally  supposed.  What  then  were  the  effects  of 
this  system  upon  the  inhabitants?  One  great  effect  was, 
as  we  have  already  noticed — and  as  a  very  slight  inspec¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  controversial  works  published  by  High¬ 
land  chiefs  will  show — that  the  chiefship  gradually 
became,  in.  almost  every  instance,  a  territorial  honour. 
This  at  least  appears  to  have  been  the  general  rule. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
arising  from  the  Celtic  manners  of  the  mass  of  the  peojde, 
which  led,  them  to  prefer  their  ancient  law  of  fanistry  to 
the  feudal  law,  and,  upon  important  occasions,  to  indulge 
that  preference  by  choosing  their  chief  from  the  Ileare^t 
of  kin  to  the  feudal  heir,  when  the  latter  ha]>pened  not 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  clan.  Upon  such  occasions,  ille¬ 
gitimacy  was  no  bar  to  the  object  of  their  choice  attaining 
the  station  of  chief,  as  might  be  illustrated  by  iiunierous 
instances ;  but  it  should  be  noticed,  that  as  most  of  the 
alleged  cases  of  illegitimacy  occur  during  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  they  may  have 
arisen  from  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  marriage  by 
the  ecclesiastics,  at  a  time  when  the  abuses  ot  the  Churili 
of  Rome  had  reached  their  height,  and  may  have  been 
only  considered  disipialifications  under  the  canon,  net 
under  the  civil  law.  It  would  be  somewhat  difheult 
otherwise  to  account  for  some  facts  which  appear  m 
sevend  Highland  genealogies,  unless  we  were  to  suppose 
— which  is  hardly  a<lmissible — that  marriage  was  ^ei> 
lightly  regarded  among  the  Highlanders. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be  in  reganl  to  illegitiinai'}» 
it  is  at  least  certain  that,  in  feudal  times,  the  best  an 
oidy  real  title  to  the  chiefship  of  a  clan,  was  possessions^ 
in  whatever  way  acquired,  if  recognised  by  the  bod)  o 
the  clan.  Thus,  if  the  clan  so  pleased,  an  heiress  inig  *t 
carry  the  honour  to  her  husband’s  family,  as  in  the  ch>« 
of  the  Ulanchattan  ;  or  several  sons  might  be  disinheiitn  , 
and  a  distant  relation  called  to  the  succession,  as  happened 
in  the  same  tribe  at  a  later  jieriod.  , , 


Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  we  are 


natiirHlIy 


tempted  to  enquire  what  was  so  peculiarly  Celtic  m 
Highland  system  of  clanship?  Uertainly  not  thesuao 
sion  of  tile  chicls,  for  the  princi]»al  rule,  as  wc  hu'esien> 
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derived  from  the  feudal  system.  The  truth  is, 
Tnship,  i»  modern  acceptation,  was  nearly  as  prevji- 
1  ♦  jfi  the  Lowlands  as  in  the  Highlands.  We  frequently 


1  tin  the  Lowlands  as  in  the  Highlands.  We  trequently 
^ad  in  the  acts  of  Parliament,  of  the  Border  clans,  and, 
ith  the  exception  of  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  law 
of  ta!iist*‘y  amoiiij  the  Highlanders,  and  of  certain  Celtic 
Vdilections,  which  led  every  man  dwelling  under  a 
llitfhland  chief  to  call  himself  by  the  surname  of  his 
landlord,  thereby  increasing  the  apparent  numbers  of  the 
blood-relations  of  the  chief,  the  Johnstones  and  Arm- 
stron^^s  seem  to  differ  from  the  M*  Donalds  and  IVPLeans, 
chiefly  in  name,  dress,  and  language.  Deadly  feuds 
were  alike  prevalent  among  them  ;  and  the  slaughter 
of  a  chief,  or  even  of  a  clansman,  Wcas  equally  consider¬ 
ed  as  calling  upon  the  whole  clan  for  revenge. — It  does 
uot  indeed,  appear,  that  the  custom  of  keeping  bards, 
or  that  of  fosterage,  ever  j>revailed  in  the  Lowlands 
generally,  in  modern  times.  These  were  decidedly  Celtic 
customs ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the 
taking  of  Calps,  they  prevailed  in  Galloway  and  Car- 
rick,*  (where  Gaelic  was  spoken  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
MarvO  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  :  and  w'e  may 
therefore  presume,  that  they  obtained  all  over  Scotland 
before  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonization,  and  could  only  have 
become  obsolete  by  degrees. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  w'cll  worthy  of  notice  in 
considering  the  subject  of  clanship,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Highland  geneeJogies,  the  founder  of  the  family 
_ the  individual  from  whom  all  the  clan  boast  to  be  de¬ 
scended — flourished  since  the  introduction  of  the.  feudal 
si/fftem,  and,  in  many  cases,  centuries  after  that  event.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  clans,  thus  gradually  arising, 
could  not  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  feudal  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms;  and  it  may  thus  be  a  (piestion,  whether  clanship, 
as  it  existed  in  the  Highlands  in  later  times,  and  also  in 
the  Lowlands,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  as  much  a  conse- 
(juenceof  the  feudal  system  as  derived  from  Celtic  customs. 
Oil  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that,  from  the  mixture 
of  races,  and  the  introduction  of  the  teudal  system,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  although  sjieaking  a  Celtic 
dialect,  have  gradually  departeil  more  and  more  from 
the  pure  Celtic  model,  and  consequently  cannot  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  L  'sh  tribes,  among  many 
of  whom  the  law  of  tanistry,  gavelkind,  and  other  ('eltic 
customs — untouched  by  the  feudal  system — prevailed  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period. 


little  does  any  thing  we  know  of  himself  chain  us  down 
to  an  individual  author,  that  we  feel,  in  reading  them, 
they  may  be  viewed  as  spontaneous  growths,  as  well  as 
the  merest  “  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim.”  There  is 
something  mythological  and  pleasing  in  the  thought ;  and 
the  identity  of  the  dramas  Avith  nature  harmonizes  with 
it.  In  other  plays,  however  tiatiiral  and  skilful  the 
jdot,  however  true  the  passion,  there  is  something  in  their 
cut-and-dry  arrangement,  and  in  the  vague  universality 
of  their  imagery,  that  reminds  us  their  home  and  dwell¬ 
ing-place  is  in  the  pasteboard  and  canvass  world  of  the 
stage.  But  Shakspeare’s  plays,  although  firmly  knit  and 
framed,  containing  nothing  that  does  not  tend  to  the 
denouement^  seem  to  the  unobservant  eve  to  rjimble  on  in 
an  easy  gossiping  way  to  the  close  ;  and  they  are  redolent 
of  meadows  and  woods.  They  ought  to  be  performed  as 
IMilton’s  Comus  was,  on  the  greensward,  before  some 
tangled  grove.  The  reality  of  their  poetry  is  so  strong, 
that  the  make-shifts  of  the  stage 'show  poorly  off  beside 
it. 

The  question  has  been  started,  whether  Shakspeare  was 
consiuous  of  his  own  powers.  A  certain  knot  of  critics 
will  have  it,  that  he  was  something  like  his  own  Touche 
stone,  that  he  could  not  “  be  ’ware  of  his  wit  till  he  broke 
his  shins  over  it,”  and  that  this  accident  never  befel  him. 
They  argue,  that  he  was  well  on  in  the  years  of  manhood 
before  he  betook  him  to  the  rhyming  trade;  that  he  threw 
out  his  good  things  as  want  forced  him;  that  he  was  a 
jolly  fellow  and  fond  of  company;  that  he  retired,  long 
before  he  could  be  called  an  old  man,  to  his  native  place, 
abandoning  literary  labour,  and  leaving  his  works  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  All  this  is  very  ingeniously  noted-— 
but  let  us  hear  Shakspeare  himself. 

He  was  not  insensible  to  the  arrogance  with  which 
persons  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life  were  apt  to 
look  down  upon  those  whose  business  it  was  to  mimic 
their  strut  and  pretensions.  It  appears  from  his  hundred 
and  eleventh  sonnet,  that  he' felt  deeply  the  unjust  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  actors  were  regarded  in  his  time. 


“  O  for  my  sake,  do  thou  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds,  ^ 

That  did  not  better  for  mij  life  provide. 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds  ; 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  rnv  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer’s  hand.” 


SHAKSPEAUE’S  BIRTHDAY. 


For  a  month  proverbially  consecrated  to  folly,  April 
has  been  strangely  fertile  in  great  men.  They  grow  in 
clusters  like  nuts.  'Fluis,  the  22d  is  the  birthday  of 
Henry  Fielding,  the  23d,  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  2Ith,  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Wliat  an  association  !  The  Hogarth 
authors  beside  him  who  combined  the  v'aried  excel¬ 
lencies  of  all  his  tribe  ;  and  both  beside  him  who  wrote 
lii^  stern  thoughts  with  sword-blows. 

Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  riddle  that  the  world  has 
linowri.  People  think  they  know  the  author  of  the 
plj'ys  that  bear  his  name,  because  a  name,  and  nothing 
^nre,  is  attached  to  them  ;  and  they  thought  that  they 
flifl  not  know  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  because 
‘  '**  alter  Scott  would  not  confess  to  them — it  is  strange 
what  a  degree  we  are  the  slaves  of  words.  What 
we  of  Shakspeare  but  the  name,  and  two  or  three 
anecdotes,  the  one  half  of  which  gives  usno  ideaof  theinan, 
*jnl  the  other  is  of  doubtful  authority.  Shaksjieare’s 
P  ajs  are  the  voice  of  nature,  that  every  one  feels — and  so 


But  he  seems  also  to  have  felt  that  liis  jovial  and  mer¬ 
curial  disposition  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the  sourer 
sort  nearly  as  much  as  his  profession.  Witness  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sonnet: 


“  ’Tis  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteem’d, 

Wlien  not  to  be,  receives  reproach  of  being. 

And  the  just  pleasui'e  lost,  which  is  so  deem’d 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others*  M^eiiig. 

Tor  why  should  others'  false,  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  lo  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 

No, — 1  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abusi*s,  reckon  up  their  own  : 

1  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  l>e  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 

All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign.” 


Complaints  w 


knoiji.i  1  ’  ^  stop  to  this  exjwtion.  The  ('alp  was  an 

chiofshiji,  and  equivalent  to  the  Heriot.  It  e 


'i  *^^*''‘‘‘1  many  of  the  Highland  ehiefs  in  the  lM*gin. 
IkU  (ifl  century  j  and  there  are  instances  of  it  in  Wales  to 


One  so  sensitive  to  public  opinion  was  not  likely  to 
come  so  frequently  before  its  tribunal  in  the  character  of 
a  dramatic  author,  without  seeking  to  scan  his  own 
merits.  No  one  who  reads  Shakspeare  will  accuse  him 
of  want  of  variety  ;  but  we  find  uniformly  that  those 
least  apt  to  repeat  themselves,  are  also  the  least  easily 
satisfied  with  their  own  efforts.  In  one  of  his  sonnets 
we  find  him  taxing  himself  with  monotony  of  style  and 
thought,  and  seeking  to  obviate  the  objection  by  what 
has  rather  the  air  of  a  forced  conceit : 
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“  Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  1  not  glance  aside 
To  new»found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ?  j 
Why  write  I  still  all  one  ever  the  same,  I 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 

Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 

()  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 

And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 

So  all  my  best  is  drying  old  words  new, 

Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 

For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told/’ 

But  the  most  desponding  appreciation  of  his  own 
poetry  to  which  we  find  him  giving  vent,  is  in  his  thirty- 
second  sonnet. 

“If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 

When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 

Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time; 

And  though  they  lie  outstripp’d  by  every  pen, 

Ileserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 

Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 

O  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 

Had  my  fnend'%  muse  grown  with  this  growing  agey 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  hroughty 
To  march  iti  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 

Tint  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  provey 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  ready  his  for  his  love/* 

Tlie  uniform  gentleness  of  Shakspeare’s  muse,  and  his 
apparent  carelessness  of  the  world’s  opinion,  do  not, 
therefore,  prove  that  he  was  without  his  anxieties  on  the 
score  of  his  reputation.  They  only  show  that  he  had 
the  sense  and  strength  of  will  to  conceal  them^  This 
is  all  the  difference  between  manly  endurance  and  whining 
complaint.  Not  to  be  sensible  to  the  want  of  success,  is 
not  to  be  a  man,  but  weakly  to  bewail  it,  is  to  be  the 
baby  of  a  girl.” 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Monday y  Wth  April. 

Sir  Henry  Jardine  in  the  Chair. 

Prescnty — The  Hon.  Tx>rd  Mejidowbank ;  Drs  Carson, 
Alison,  Boithwick,  Keith,  Huie;  Messrs  J.  T.  Gibson- 
Cniig,  Sivright,  W.  Allan,  Maidment,  Laing,  Stevenson, 
Macdonald  ;  Rev.  Mr  Chapman,  and  many  others. 

Several  donations  having  l)een  announced  by  the  curator, 
the  secretary  read  some  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Ijeut.- General  Ainslie,  F.S.A.,  Scot,  from  Paris, 
mentioning  that  several  of  the  corres|K>nding  members  of 
the  Society  had  received  gold  medals,  and  other  prizes,  from 
the  Institute  of  France,  for  essays  on  subjects  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  research. 

A  communication  from  the  Rev.  W.  J.  D.  Waddilove, 
of  Bracon- Grange,  was  read,  which  contained  some  re¬ 
marks  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Dr  Hibbert’s  Essay  on 
the  I^wtings  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  printed  in  the 
Society’s  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  To  this  succeeded  some 
notices  from  the  Public  Records  regarding  James  Monteith, 
the  manufacturer  of  the  brass  gun,  dated  Edinburgh,  164<2, 
which  was  taken  at  the  last  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  and  now 
Res  in  the  Society’s  Museum— communicated  by  Mr  Mac- 
d4inald.  ^Fhe  Swretary  next  drew  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  an  address  read  before  the  Roval  Irish  Academy, 
by  John  D’Alton,  Esq.  of  Dublin,  “  (*)ri  the  Necessity  of 
publishing  the  Ancient  Annals,  &c.  of  Ireland,”  and  stated 
that  Mr  D’Alton  was  anxious  to  have  the  opinions  of  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  on 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  this  desirable  object  into  effect. 
The  same  gentleman  then  read  his  remarks  on  the  clan¬ 
ship  of  the  Highlands.  Onr  renders  will  find  this  able 
and  important  pai>er  In  the  deimrtinent  of  to-day’s  Journal 


entitled  Miscellaneous  Literature.  The  regular  busiriM 
being  concluded,  Lord  Meadowbank  recounted  to  the  meet 
ing  the  circumstances  connected  with  a  late  discovery 
Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  of  a  numter  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins, 
found  almost  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  poH«* 

“  Baby  Yellowley,” mentioned  in  the  Pirate,  (vol.  iii.  p.54.  \ 
and  near  the  spot  assigned  in  the  novel  for  that  lady’s  habi¬ 
tation.  As  this  treasure  was  diswwered  considerably  1^.1 
neath  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  and  as  no  Shetland 
annals  give  any  account  of  its  being  deposited,  the  coincidence 
certainly  implicates  Sir  Walter  in  a  connexion  with  ?/»/. 
can f lie  means  of  receiving  information.  It  is  well  for  him 
that  witchcraft  is  no  longer  |>enal.  There  was  a  thoui/ht- 
fill  expression  in  Lord  Meadowbank’s  eye  while  telling  his 
stoi*y,  which  seemed  expressive  of  a  regret  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  could  not  now  be  expiscated  in  a  court  of  justice. 


EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

W E  know  not  what  we  can  well  say  of  Young  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  previous  criticisms,  except  that  his  last  apjH'ar- 
ance  was  his  best.  “  Nought  on  the  stage  so  much  became 
him  as  the  leaving  of  it.”  We  speak  both  of  his  powerful 
lierfonnance  in  Hamlet,  and  of  his  manly  and  sensible 
leave-taking  speech.  In  lieu  of  all  remark,  therefore,  we 
this  week  present  our  readers  with  a  fly-leaf,  containing 
three  heads  of  Young — in  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Macbeth 
— drawn  by  a  young  artist  of  some  promise,  and  litho- 
gi*aphed  by  our  own  Forrester — the  unequalled  in  this 
department  of  art.  We  offer  this  trifle  as  a  pledge  of  our 
desire  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost, — and  as  a  re¬ 
spectful  tribute  to  an  amiable  man,  and  an  accomplished 
actor. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  GUESTS  OF  NIGHT. 

Hy  John  Malcolm. 

The  dreams  that  darkness  brings— 

Upon  the  morning’s  wings 
Depart,  and  leave  no  traces  in  the  light  ; 

And  waking  ones  by  day. 

Delusive  oft  as  they, 

And  evanescent,  fade  into  the  night. 

Amidst  the  illumined  hall 
Of  song  and  festival. 

This  hour,  I  see  fair  faces  round  me  ranged  ; 

The  next,  by  paler  gleams. 

Amid  the  land  of  dreams, 

I  look  around,  and  lo  !  the  guests  are  changed. 

And  who  are  they  that  pass. 

As  o’er  the  wizard’s  glass. 

Before  my  spirit’s  gaze,  with  noiseless  tread 
The  earth-dep;irted  forms. 

The  undisturb’d  by  storms 
On  sea  or  shore — the  cold  and  silent  dej\d. 

With  faces  fix’d  and  wan, 

That  memory  loves  to  sc^n ; 

Now  trooping  on  my  trance,  in  long  arr.ay, 

From  their  eternal  home 
The  shrouded  sleepera  come. 

Then,  mute  as  moonlight  shadows,  shrink  awa)* 

The  playmate  there  I  see. 

With  whom  I  chased  the  bee, 

When  we  together  revell’d  through  the  bowers 
Till  in  the  twilight  <iini 
We  sung  our  evening  hymn. 

And  droop’tl  ill  slumber, twined  likctwiiilHU n  lleocrs- 


/ 


